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Art. I. Rokeby, a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 
[ Article concluded from our last Number, p.132.] 


W:* left the heroine and the heiress of Rokeby, on the eve 

of departure from her native mansion, listening with com- 
passion to the despondent strains of her rejected lover. Red- 
mond generously consoles his friendly rival; and now the 
harper, who has before been entertained with the menials, is 
introduced into the hall. He is clad in the antient English 
minstrel’s dress ; which, we take it for granted, is minutely cor- 
rect in every point : but we are better pleased with the descrip- 
tion of his subtle countenance, ennobled to a temporary spirit 
by the sound of his harp ; to which he now sings a’song, with 
the burthen of ¢ my Harp alone. A livelier strain follows, and 
of loyal tone, called the ‘Cavalier.”* We give the concluding 
stanza as a specimen : 


‘ Now joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier ! 
Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear, 
Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may drown, 
In a pledge to fair England, her church, and her crown !’ 


Matilda, affected by the recoilections here excited, rewards the 
minstrel, borrowshis harp, and sings a farewell strain to her native 
hall. ¢ The pride of art,’ which had hitherto sustained the guilty 
but not quite hardened Edmund, almost deserts him when 
Matilda begins 

‘Tue FAREWELL. 
¢ The sound of Rokeby’s woods I hear, 

They mingle with the song ; 

Dark Greta’s voice is in mine ear, 
I must not hear them long. 

From every loved and native haunt 
The native heir must stray, 

And, like a ghost whom sun-beams daunt, 
Must part before the day. 





* Mr. Scott disclaims any political turn in his story : byt what are 


we to say to 
‘ Fairfax, and all 


) ‘ The round-headed rebels of Westminster-hall 2” 
VoL. Lxx. QO ¢ Seon 
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¢ Soon from the halls my fathers reared, 

Their scutcheons may descend, 
A line so long beloved and feared _ 

May soon obscurely end. 

BZ No longer here Matilda’s tone 

’ Shall bid these echoes swell, 

Yet shall they hear her proudly owh 
The cause in which we fell. 


¢ The lady paused, and then again 
Resumed the lay in loftier strain.’ 


For this we have not room; although the contrast is very 
spirited. © Edmund is now nearly overcome by the mingled 
charm of Matilda’s person and voice, and the memory of his 
youthful dream of love, when he sees Bertram’s gigantic shadow 
a“ cross the floor of the hall! Anxious yet to gain time (as 

Bertram had agreed to wait for his signal-strain) till Wycliffe’s 
troop, of whom he had heard the menials talk, should arrive, 


‘In accents faint and slow, 
He faultered forth a tale of woe.’ 


This ballad is founded on a tale of terror which we have seen 
in verse before *. It is mysterious enough, certainly : but what 
other merit it has we cannot discever. It ts scarcely finished 
when Matilda, struck with horror, first sees Bertram advance 
into the hall. His banditti follow, and the inhabitants of 
Rokeby are encircled by them. The menials, however, armed 
as they were to attend their mistress to Barnard-castle, in- 
terpose between the robbers and Matilda; and Redmond has 
just time to tell Wilfrid to carry her off through a wicket 
behind them into the wood, where they may wait for the troop 
i of horse. Wilfrid obeys; and Matilda, as soon as she has 
reached the wood, recovering from her alarm, inquires for 
Redmond, and reproaches Wilfrid with deserting him. This 
ill-used youth then returns to the battle, leaving Matilda to 
the protection of his horsemen, who must soon approach.” 
Matilda, repenting her rash accusation as soon as she has made 
it, calls him back in vain, and waits in agony, looking at the 
castle-windows. All for a while is still : 


¢ When sudden on the windows shone 
A lightning flash, just seen and gone f 
A shot is heard — Again the flame 
Flashed thick and fast —a volley came ? 


=~! 





*In “The Tales of Terror.” It was called ‘¢ The House upon 


the Heath.”? Mr. Scott relates the circumstances at length in the 
notes. 


Then 
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Then echoed wildly, from within, 

Of shout and scream the mingled din, 

And weapon-clash, and maddening cry 

Of those who kill, and those who die ! 

As filled the hall with sulphurous smoke, 
More red, more dark, the death-flash brokes 
And forms were on the lattice cast, 

That struck, or struggled, as they past.’ 


We cannot conceive any thing better adapted for theatrical 
effect than this scene; and we have no doubt that we shall have 
the pleasure of seeing it dramatized. The horsemen now arrive, 
and Matilda implores them to hasten to the castle. ‘There the 
dreadful scene of confusion shews Wilfrid fallen, but young 
Redmond standing over him, cheering the few remaining vas- 
sals, and foremost in the smoke and blood. Bertram is just 
advancing to him, when Harpool, although overthrown, clasps 
the ruffian’s knees, and at this moment the dismoiinted troopers 
enter. ‘The battle now turns in favour of Redmond: but the 
castle bursts out into fire; and nothing can be grander than the 
midnight-picture of it in flames, as seen by Matilda from the 
wood below. ‘The parties contending rush out on the lawn to 
avoid the conflagration ; and there every robber, except Denzil 
and Edmund, who are taken prisoners, and Bertram, who escapes 
‘ through forty foes,’ is cut to the ground. Edmund, we should 
add, was saved by running to Matilda, and imploring her pro- 
tection. Wilfrid, severely wounded, is brought to Matilda, and 
is carried with her and Redmond at his side to Barnard-castle. 
As they look back on Rokeby, they see and hear it fall, crash- 
ing in the midst of the fire. 

‘The sixth canto commences with the usual strain of descrip- 
tion. The summer-sun no longer shines on the grey towers of 
Rokeby, &c. &c. It has risen three times without awakening 
the fair Matilda in her native bower. The third night has now 
arrived, and we are transported to the cliff of grey-stone, where 
a solitary form is seen gliding on the woody banks of the Greta 
by the moon-light. This proves to be Edmund, who enters the 
cave of the robbers, and find alls in the same confusion in 
which it was left, 


‘ When the red sun was setting fast 
And parting pledge Guy Denzil past 
To Rokeby treasure-vaults !’ 


Edmund sees his own peasant-dress in the cave 3 makes mourn- 
ful reflections on his villainy; and expresses a wish that he 


son shew his gratitude to Matilda for the preservation of his 
ife. | 


QO 2 ¢ «¢ Perchance 
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¢ ¢ Perchance this object of my quest 

May aid’? — he turned nor spoke the rest.’ 
He measures five paces due north from the hearth, and, 
striking a mattock into the ground, finds a small steel-casket. 
Just as he stoops to open it, Bertram seizes him, and a chain 
and reliquaire of gold roll out on the ground. Here is another 
scene for the painter.| Bertram demands the meaning of this 
mystery, and Edmund thus explains it. Denzil and he had 
passed two nights in fetters at Barnard-castle, when Oswald 
Wycliffe visited them, and, recognizing Denzil, gave him to 
understand that by making himself useful he might save his 
life. Oswald asked for a pledge of his fidelity; and Denzil, 
inventing the lie at the moment, said that Edmund was his 
only son, and should be his pledge. Oswald then told them to 
circulate a false report that Rokeby, forgetting his parole as 
prisoner at large, had privily dealt with them to aid a plot 
formed by the cavaliers in the neighbourhood to gain posses- 
sion of Barnard-castle. Denzil, having been dismissed with 
dishonour from Rokeby’s troops, the' more readily assented to 
this plan; and Edmund also from fear complied. He contiaues 
to relate that Oswald immediately feigned an alarm, and com- 
mitted Rokeby and his train to close custody ; warning the 
suspected cavaliers within his limits to appear 

¢ To-morrow, at the hour of noon, 

In the High Church of Eglistone.’ 
Here Bertram interrupts Edmund by saying that, as he passed 
Eglistone, he saw torches, and signs of preparation for an execu- 
tion in the church. He expresses his suspicion that Matilda is 
to be forced into a marriage with Wilfrid by some artful design 
of Oswald; and he then inquires how Edmund obtained his 
liberty. ‘The youth relates that a scroll was brought to Oswald 
by a page, which turned his at fear into real terror; and 
he communicated to Guy Denzil that Mortham had escaped 
from the intended assassination ; (an intent which Oswald 
falsely imputes to a design on Mortham’s part to murder him ;) 
the horse, not his rider, having been shot by the bravo: 
‘ Here, with an execration fell, 

Bertram leaped up, and paced the cell ; 

«¢ ‘T"hine own grey head, or bosom dark,’? 

He muttered, ‘‘ may be surer mark !”? ” 
Edmund proceeds. Oswald then read to Denzil * what he 
called a wild and unconnected letter, in which Mortham ac- 





* ¢ Denzil he judged in time of need 
Fit Rad aa for evil deed.’ 
This is scarcely enough. Yet, perhaps, as an instance of the in- 
fatuation of villains by which they destroy themselves, it may = 
16 cuse 
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cused Oswald of destroying all his domestic comforts, but 
promised to give up his estates to him, if he would restore his 
(Mortham’s) son. If this was refused, the madman threatened 
to rise from the dead! The reader is here left to imagine 
whether Oswald was really the person who excited jealousy in 
Mortham’s mind; ot whether, from a feeling not uncommon in 
insanity, all the wrongs received from any quarter are fixed on 
one individual, and traced to him as their cause, although he 
has offended only in some particular point. Oswald declared 
that, if he knew where to find Mortham’s son, he would gladly 
resign the estate to him ; and Denzil, to his astonishment, sar- 
castically replied, 


‘ Thy generous wish is fully won, 
Redmond O*Neale is Mortham’s son !? 


Denzil then explained that, on the night on which Red- 
mond was brought to Rokeby, it was his lot to gain 
‘A reliquary, and a chain, 

Twisted and chased of massive gold. 

Demand not how the prize I hold! 

It was not given, nor lent, nor sold. 

Gilt tablets to the chain were hung, 

With letters in the Irish tongue. 

I hid my spoil, for there was need 

That I should leave the land with speed.’ 
He left the gold ornaments in concealment: but, taking the 
tablets with him, by sojourning in Ireland he learnt the language, 
and read the words of the inscription without being able to 
make out the sense *. It was discovered to him, by chance, 
three days past, when, lurking in the wood near Rokeby, he 
overheard Matilda relate her uncle’s history. Fair Edith, Mor- 
tham’s wife, was the daughter of OsNeale ; who sent over hts 
son to inquire concerning her ; although Mortham fancied, or 
the author forgot, as above, 

© He came in secret to enquire 
Her state, and reconcile her sire.’ 


Denzil continues : 


¢ What of their ill-starred meeting fell, 
Lord Wycliffe knows, and none so well.’ 
This last clause throws the suspicion strongly on Oswald: but 
perhaps the poet intended only a degree of uncertainty, con- 
sistent with Mortham’s wildness, to hang on this point of the 
story. 














* When we are told that ‘ it was involved of urpose, as to foil an 
interloper’s prying toil,’ we cannot help recollecting a parallel in- 


cident in the ** Four Slaves of Cythera.” 
Q 3 ¢ O'Neale 
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¢ O«Neale it was, who, in despair, 
Robbed Mortham of his infant heir ; 
He bred him in their nurture wild, 
And called him murdered Connal’s child. 
Soon died the nurse; the clan believed 
What from their chieftain they received.’ 


O‘Neale purposed that the boy should never leave Ireland: 
but, the power of his family being overthrown, he sent Red- 
mond for safety to the care of Mortham, or, in his absence, of 
Rokeby. Denzil and his associates fell on the Jrish guide, 
‘with goodly gifts and letters stored,’ in the neighbouring 
wood, and took his credentials from him ; although, at the ex- 
pence of his own life, he saved the child. 

Oswald now endeavoured to learn where the proofs of this 
story were deposited. Denzil refused to discover them, unless 
his liberty was granted, and hinted that he had comrades who 
knew where they were concealed. Catching him in his ownsnare, 
Oswald proposed to send Edmund, Denzil’s pretended son ; 
and he was consequently dispatched on the errand, bearing also 
a letter to Mortham. ‘This Bertram takes from Edmund, and 
tears it in indignation, as planning the destruction of his former 
patron, Bertram now, after a gloomy reverie, (which is most 
poetically drawn,) makes a sort of half confession of reluctant 
regret for the attempt on his patron, gives a brief and mournful 
but most impressive narrative of his life, and determines to die 
unconquered ! 


. ¢ And now, my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 
No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight-dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle-target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once —and all is night.’ 


He then commissions Edmund (who had displayed a sympathy 
for him, ‘that almost touched his iron heart,’) to bid Mortham 
lead his troops which lie at Richmond to the aid of his son; 
and to tell him that, meanwhile, a friend will watch over Red- 
mond at Eglistone. | 

Having discovered that Denzil has deceived him concerning 
Edmund, Oswald orders the traitor for execution. This subor- 
dinate villain thus meets the reward which he deserves. He is 
altogether one of the minor sketches of the poem, but still adds 
a variety and a life to the groupe. He is besides absolutely 
necessary for the developement of the plot; and indeed a pecu- 
jiar propriety in this respect is observable throughout the story. 
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No character, and, comparatively speaking, but little descrip- 
tion, 1s introduced that is unessential to the narrative : it pro- 
ceeds clearly, if not rapidly, throughout ; and although the 
plot becomes additionally involved to appearance, as it advances, 
all is satisfactorily explained at the last, or rather explains itself 
by gradual unravelment. ‘We hasten to the catastrophe. 

Oswald sets out for Eglistone. The author here wishes for 
the pencil which traced the pageant of the “ Flower and the 
Leaf *,” that he might describe the crowd pouring into the 
abbey : but we confess that we do not regret the haste which 
{he says) compels him to proceed with his story. The em- 
blazoned hues of chivalry,” unless conveyed in the sonorous 
and magnificent versification of the author of the * Flower and 
the Leaf,” would not much delight us. —The reverend pile is 
defaced by the savage hands of fanaticism; and a scaffold 
is erected within the walls. The knight of Rokeby and 
‘Neale are then doomed to the block bythe herald. The crowd 
murmur, but are overawed by Oswald’s soldiers. He then 
proposes again the terms of life and death to Rokeby: but the 
brave old knight indignantly refuses to suffer his daughter to 
marry a rebel’s son. Redmond intreats that Ais death may be 
sufficient. Matilda, (whose figure in this interesting scene is 
beautifully painted, but, from circumstances, cannot rival that 
of Constance in Marmion,) devoting herself to save her father’s 
and her lover’s life, in a voice scarcely audible, consents to leave 
her destiny at Wilfrid’s disposal. ‘The genetfous suitor with one 
noble effort refuses her hand, and dies in the exertion. His 
father, exasperated at the discomfiture of all his schemes by his 
gon’s death, now gives orders for the execution : 


¢ The outmost crowd have heard a sound, 
Like horse’s hoof on hardened ground ; 
Nearer it came, and yet more near,— 
The very deaths-men paused to hear. 
?Tis in the church-yard now — the tread 
Hath waked the dwelling of the dead ! 
Fresh sod, and old sepulchral stone, 
Return the tramp in varied tone. 
All eyes upon the gate-way hung, 
When through the Gothic arch there sprung 
A horseman armed, at headlong speed — 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed. » 
Fire from the flinty Moor was spurned, 
The vaults unwonted clang returned !— 





er 4 


* An oblique defence of his own fondness for terms of chivalry, 
and antiquarian lore of all kinds: but we cannot allow the defence, 
because no parallel exists between the authoritics. 
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One instant’s glance around he threw, 
From saddle- bow his pistol drew. 
Grimly determined was his look ! 
His charger with the spurs he strook— 
All scattered backward as he came, 
For all knew Bertram Risingham ! 
Three bounds that noble courser gave ; 
The first has reached the central nave, 
The second cleared the chancel wide, 
The third, — he was at Wycliffe’s side. 
Full levelled at the Baron’s head, 
Rung the report — the bullet sped — 
And to his long account, and last, 
Without a groan dark Oswald past ! 
All was so quick, that it might seem 


A flash of lightning, or a dream.’ 


Bertram’s horse falls on the pavement in turning ; and Oswald’s 


soldiers overwhelm and slay him. His death is worthy of his 
life, terrific in courageous violence. Mortham now arrives, 
backed by a powerful band of horse, and 


‘ Possessed of every proof and sign 
That gave an heir to Mortham’s line, 
And yielded to a father’s arms 
An image of his Edith’s charms, — 
Mortham is come, to hear and see 
Of this strange morn the history. 
What saw he ?— not the church’s floor, 
Cumbered with dead and stained with gore ; 
What heard he ?— not the clamorous crowd, 
That shout their gratulations loud ; 
Redmond he saw and heard alone, 
Clasped him, and sobb’d, ** my son, my son!” ” 


‘The poem concludes with one of the author’s beautiful little 
pictures of villagers gazing at a wedding; and we need not add 
that the bride and bridegroom are Matilda and Redmond. 

Such is Rokeby; and our readers must confess that it is a 
very interesting tale. Alone, it would stamp the author one 
of the most picturesque of English poets. Of the story, we 
need hardly say any thing farther. It is complicated without 
being confused, and so artfully suspended in its unravelment, 
as to produce a constantly increasing sensation of* curiosity. 
Parts, indeed, of the catastrophe may at intervals be foreseen : 


. but they are like the partial glimpses that we catch of a noble 


and well-shaded building, which does not break on us, in all 
its proportion and in all its beauty, until we suddenly arrive 
in front. Of the characters we have something to observe, in 
addition to our previous remarks. Our readers may perhaps 
have 
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have seen that we have frequently applied the term sketch to the 
several personages of the drama. Now, although this poem 
possesses more variety of well-sustained character than any other 
of Mr. Scott’s performances; — although Wilfrid will be a 
favourite with every lover of the soft, the gentle, and the 
pathetic, while Edmund affords a fearful warning to misused 
abilities ; — and although Redmond is indeed.a man, compared 
to the Cranstoun of The Lay, to the Wilton of Marmion, or 
to the Malcolm of The Lady of the Lake ; — yet is Redmond 
himself but a sketch, compared to Bertram. Here is Mr. Scott’s 
true and favourite hero. He has no “ sneaking kindness” for 
these barbarians. He boldly adopts and patronizes them. 
Deloraine (it has humorously been observed) weuld have been 
exactly what Marmion was, could he have read and written ; 
Bertram is a happy mixture of both ; as great a villain, if pos- 
sible, as Marmion; and, if possible, as great a scamp as Delo- 
raine. His character is completed by a dash of the fierceness 
of Roderick Dhu. We do not here enter into the question 
as to the good taste of an author who employs his utmost 
strength of description on a compound of bad qualities: but 
we must observe, in the way of protest for the present, that 
something must be wrong where poetical effect and moral ap- 
probation are so much at variance. We leave untouched the 
general argument, whether it makes any difference for poetical 
purposes, that a hero’s vices or his virtues should preponderate. 
Powerful indeed must be the genius of the poet who, out of 
such materials as those above mentioned, can form an interest- 
ing whole. ‘This, however, is the fact; and Bertram at times 
so overcomes hatred with admiration, that he (or rather his 
painter) is almost pardonable for his energy alone. ‘There is a 
charm about this spring of mind which bears down all opposition, 
«and throws a brilliant veil of light over the most hideous de- 
formity.” * - ‘This is the fascination, this is the variety and vigour; 
by which Mr. Scott recommends barbarous heroes, undignified 
occurrences, and, occasionally, the most incorrect language and 
the most imperfect versification : 
Catch but his fire—*¢ And you forgive him all !” 

With regard to the last-mentioned quality of versification, 
we have always thought that the poems of this author have 
excelled more in musical cadence than in musical expression. 
We mean that the rhythm of his verse is generally good: but 
that he little understands, or studies, that imitative harmony 





* Fitz James must be allowed to offer a good exception to our re- 
marks. He is more thana sketch; and, although we do not discuss the 
point, may we not ask, would he have been so interesting, if less noble ? 
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which, not contented with the pleasing variation of the pauses, 
and the proper flow of the lines, adapts also the sound of every 
constituent word to the sense, when that sense demands a 
similarity of rough or of smooth expression. Such instances 


‘at least'are rare. Rokeby, indeed, is more generally polished 


and correct than any of Mr. Scott’s preceding works, both in 
versification and language. Yet some exceptions, and they are 
too numerous, we have now to specify. We shall subjoin a 
brief reference to those detached beauties which we were not 
able to mention before, and a short account of the notes. 

In page 3. we have the dissonance of ¢ Tees’s stream ;’ and the 
tautology of ¢ conscience,’ described before to be ¢ guilty,’ § with 
remorse. —4. The aukwardness of ¢ dreeze’s boding sound.’ — 
6. .A guilty dream is compared to the moon, which, in page 3. 
had been compared to a guilty dream. We cannot approve of 
this cut and thrust sort of simile, which represents Oswald as a 
very moon-fac’d personage ; although parts of the description of 
the changing light and shade in the face of the moon, and of 
the same appearances in the countenance of the dreaming 
sinner, are eminently beautiful, and in Mr. Scott’s best manner. 
— Page g. * Petty wile ;’ an use of this word in the singular 
number which is convenient, and therefore repeated, but irre- 
gular.—14. § Mastery o’er the mind, for “o’er the minds of 
others.” —18. § Rich Mexico I had marched through 3’ a stiff, 
or a limping verse. —17. ¢ Phrenesy sublime.’—22. ‘ His grasp, 
as hard as glove of mail, forced the red blood-drop from the 
nail.’ Surely this is too coarse and vulgar.—28. We prefer 
fanatics to * fanatics.’—29. *”T'was then I fired my petronel ! 
What a word to chuse, when Bertram is attempting the murder 
of his patron! ‘ Harquebuss” or * Blunderbuss” would not 
have been more ludicrous.— 33. ¢ And gems from shrieking 
beauty torn’ strikes our ears as an old verse. —34. * Ruffian 
stabber’ is unnecessarily fierce. ¢ And feared to wend with him 
alone’ is feeble and prosaic. Ibid. — 35. Wile,’ again, — 
38. © Catcastle’s dizzy peak’ reminds us of the habitation of 
the Marquis of Carabas, in the romance of *¢ Puss in Boots ;” and 
‘ Pendragon’s rhound’ (ibid,) brings us back to the fabled 
abode of the * Dragon of Wantley.” Mr. Scott will excuse 
these antiquariaz 2\lusions.—46. The advice to the instructors 
of a youth of fancy is rather flat and formal; the phrases, ¢ to 
anneal, and § the stithy, are too technical ; and the allegory of 
« Disappointment and Becres,’ though fanciful, is perhaps some 
what stiff and far-fetched. We have also, in this same page, 
four metaphors in four lines, all illustrative of the same idea : 


¢ Tell him, we play unequal game, 
Whene’er we shoot by Pancy’s aim ; 
And, 
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And, ere he strip him for the race, 
Shew the conditions of the chace.’ 


48. ¢ The bat of Indian brakes’ is dragged in for a_ simile, 
which, though novel, is offensive from its position, interfering 
with a very natural and tender description.— 50. We find onl 
one bad line, we think, in the song to the Moon, and therefore 
must wish the alteration or the erasure of ‘ Reflected in a 
chrystal well.’ The thought is paltry, and introduced merely 
for the sake of the rhyme. ‘The whole song indeed is copied 
from an old ballad.—5g. In a beautiful passage before quoted, 
we have the verb ‘ to beam’ used irregularly ; at all events, 
‘ the interest high, which genius deams from Beauty’s eye,’ is 
not a very intelligible mode of expression.— Pages 64, 65, 66., 
the description is too long, and too minute. ‘The new com- 
pound of * foam-globes, we trust, will not pass current. 
© Mountain-strand,’ for the occasionally sandy side of a river, 
generally running through rocks, is rather a verbal hint than a 
significant phrase.— 79. We have the word ¢ disrepair.’,— The 
third canto opens with an imitation of a passage in Juvenal, 
where that poet (with an hyperbolical exaggeration to which 
he is accustomed) describes the very beasts as less savage than 
men, and as not preying on their kind: but, in this respect, as 
Jortin quaintly observes, “they act like Christians ;” and we 
cannot admire the taste of Mr. Scott, who is so close a follower 
of nature in general, when he deviates into this overcharged 
satire. Still less do we like the O/d-Zestament couplet, (if indeed 
the idea be scriptural,) at the close of the passage which inti- 
mates that man has pursued man, 


¢ Since Nimrod, mighty Cush’s Son, 
At first the bloody game begun.’ (for began. ) 


Page t15. The introduction of the allusion (or more than 
allusion) to the devil, we cannot approve. It will please 
neither the religious nor the poetical reader. ‘The former will 
be offended with the hypothetical frame of the following 
sentence : 
| ¢ If in such mood (as /egends say, 

—And well believed that simple day,) 
The enemy of man has power . 


To profit by the evil hour ;?— 


and the latter will wish that the subjoined couplet had bee 
erased : 
¢ The demon knew his vassal’s heart, 
And spared temptation’s needless art.? 


438. ¢ Of my marauding on the clowns 


Of Calverley and Bradford downs,’ 
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is very Hudibrastic 5 a style into which Mr.Scott’s measure and 
his carelessness too often induce him to deviate. 


120. ‘* This Denzil, vowed to every evil, 
Might read a lesson to the devil :’ 


another specimen on the same model.—123. After the 
noble and powerful description of the robbers and their cave, 
why should Mr. Scott have shrunk from completing his own 
picture? Yet he weakly, unworthily, and ingloriously intro- 
duces a superior painter, and even displays the bad taste of 
blazoning the conscious inferiority by quoting his very name*: 


¢ While Bertram shewed, amid the crew, 
The master-fiend — that Milton drew.’ 


125. ©The muse has found her blossoms on the wildest 
ground.’ Perhaps this is the best defence of Mr. Scott’s extra- 
vagant fondness for old ballads. — A song follows, in close 
imitation of his favourite style, beginning , 


‘O Brignal banks are wild and fair,’ &c. 


Regarding such little pieces as:most easy of composition, and 
most undeserving of perusal when composed, we are not per- 
haps fair judges of the New-Old- Ballad Style, and shall there- 
fore say no more on the subject. The passage, however, about 
the maiden in love with ¢ the bold dragoon,’ * that lists the 
tuck of drum,’ p. 128. forcibly reminds us of a popular modern 
ballad, sung with great applause at our summer-theatres, in 
which is introduced the appropriate burthen of 
“© So she sigh’d for this bold dragoon, 

With his long sword, saddle, and bridle, 

Whack ! — BI de rol de rol, 

Rol de rol de ra !” 


Page 133. * Submiss he answered.’—135. We have an extra- 
erdinary poetical specimen of cant, or rather slang, language : 


¢ Whom youthful friends and early fame 
Called soul of gallantry and game.’ 
136. An expression in Bertram’s speech, addressed to the 
memory of Mortham, is beyond our penetration : 





‘ Ingrate in life, in death ingrate !” 
but the following, 
¢ Rise if thou can’st! &c. &e. 
* * * * * 


And give me, if thou dar’st, the lie!’ 





Virgil talks of the Ascrean, and Horace of the Meonian song. 


* The best poets mention their predecessors by a periphrasis. 


perfectly | 
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perfectly resembles the King in Tom Thumb, offering to box 
the Ghost of Gaffer Thumb for a crown. —143. We have 
another song from Edmund; in which the burthen is con- 
fessedly berrowed from an old ballad. Some readers may 
think that it is worthy of preservation : but we confess that we 
wish Mr. Scott himself to address it to the ruder Muse of Ro- 
mance, at least as far as expression is concerned, namely, 


¢ Adieu for evermore, 
My love! 


And adieu for evermore.’ 


P. 146. Here isa third song, yclept ¢ Allen-a-Dale,’ much in 
the style of ** Young Lochinvar” in Marmion : 


“© Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi.” 


160. In the lovely description of Matilda’s person, (which, 
according to our plan, we would not disturb with any censorious 
criticism,) we have the low association of ideas excited by an 
abbreviated name ; 


¢ His Maud the merriest of them all.” 


Surely this is not to be overlodked by a correct taste. : 

198, 9. Great as the art is, which is used in overcoming the 
difficulties occasioned by Redmond’s and Wilfrid’s rivalry, still, 
as we have urged, there is something revolting (something like 
compelled coquetry) in Matilda’s situation. 

219. We cannot entirely relish the allusions made by old 
Harpool to Gilbert Griffinson, Peter Dale, and the Felon Sow. 
They would have been better confined to the porter at Rokeby, 
than recorded by Mr. Scott. But we shall be told that all this 
is & bien naturel.” 

234. § My harp alone’ is a poor production altogether; and 
some lines in it are positively bad: the inversions, for ex. 
ample, in the language of the following couplet : 


‘ Have rued of penury the smart, 
Have felt of love the venomed dart.’ 


This is very unlike the manner of Burns in this favourite mea- 
sure. All should be flowing, easy, and natural in such trifles. 
The above is worthy of one of Mr. Braham’s most perfect com- 
positions ; those, we mean, in which the sudden jerks of the 
music are answered by an equal twist in the words.— At p.273. 
we have the ‘ Owlet’s Homilies.’ Fie, Mr. Scott! This is very 
irreverent. What would they have said to you for this ¢ in 
the High Church of Eglistone ?°—276. ’Tis Edmund’s eye,’— 
‘?Tis Edmund’s haste,’ — ¢’Tis Edmund’s form,’ — bring us 
back to the Tales of Wonder. 


289. * Mortham 
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289. * Mortham escaped — the coward shot 
The horse — but harmed the rider nought? 


is truly laughable. How like the denouement of the Covent 
Garden Tragedy ! in which the hero is supposed to have been 
killed, but thus accounts for his escape ; 


“¢ T through the coat was, not the body, run !”? 


295. Mr. Scott does not seem aware that, except in a bur- 
Tesque, it will not succeed to talk of * O/d O’ Neale,’ and ¢ Old 
Mortham, and ¢ Old Rokeby,’ without any other qualifying 
epithet. Witness — 


¢ Fair Edith was the joy, 
Of Old O’ Neale of Clandeboy.’ * 


285. * Old Rokeby to enlarge his creed.’ 
298. * To wile O/d Mortham o’er the main,’ 


Before, we have the strange phrases, ¢ But Mortham is dis- 
traught?’—* O‘Neale has drawn for tyranny his steel.’ —311. * Bid 
him for Eglistone be doune.? A poet in the nineteenth century, 
who professes to compose an English poem, as no right to make 
use of Scotch rhymes, or obsolete phraseology of any extrac- 
tion.—-316. * Of Bowes, of Rokeby, and Fitz Hugh We have 
to thank the author for being merciful enough not to transcribe 
the names of the owners of more than three sets of tomb-stones. 
—318. © One life alone might thy malignity atone.? ‘Will this 
word stand for appease ?—321. * With wounds, with watching, 
and with woe.? This is the very acme of alliteration. 
— 327. Bertram, dying, is compared to a fox and a lion. 
Utrum horum mavis, Mr. Scott: but, assuredly, not both. 

If our list of errors and blemishes (or of what we conceive 
to deserve that name) has been long, let it be remembered that, 
where so much merit exists, we are naturally anxious to remove 
every defect ; and if the author should complain of the ridicule 
with which we have treated some of the faulty passages, let 
him consider whether we could hope for any good effect from 
seriously reasoning with him on these matters, after the pains 
which we have taken to point out similar vices in his preceding 
compositions. On this head, we shall not enlarge. Mr. Scott 
is evidently determined to adhere to his old motto, 


‘¢ Flow on, flow unconstrain’d, my song !”” 


We have already so amply dilated on the more prominent 
beauties of the poem in our account of the contents, that 


_ 





* Might not this have been quoted as a passage from Colmaan’s 
¢ Castle Blarneygig’’ without suspicion? In the face of that inimi- 
table satire, how could Mr. Scott so transgress? 


we 
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we have only a few scattered passages remaining for our 
commendation. 

In the first canto, we have an excellent description of a 
mighty river rushing into the sea; and the spirited reply of 
Bertram, when -plainly asked concerning the murder of Mor- 
tham, should be particularly noticed. His introduction and 
application of some barbarous legends of treachery in associates 
are also very fortunate : but we fear that the praise bestowed on 
the merciful spirit of the civil war is only poetical. The description 
of a circle listening to a ghost-story, and the happy allusions to 
the superstitious nature of sailors, the Demon frigate, &c. &c. 
should be mentioned in canto the second. Bertram’s belief in 
wonders is thus adroitlyintroduced. Indeed, much skill is shewn 
throughout in preparing the mind of the reader, without com- 
municating too much of the story, for events which are to 
follow. The sort of pleasing foresight of character, which is 
thus afforded, requires great art in the poet; and the gradual 
exaltation of Redmond should be mentioned as an honourable 
proof that Mr. Scott excels in this species of management. We 
should not pass over, in Bertram’s escape, {canto three,) the cir- 
cumstance of his concealing his face, lest the sparkle of his eye 
should betray him; a precaution which is illustrated by an 
anecdote in the notes, which we see no reason to doubt. The 
‘ Guilty Excess’ of the Robber’s Cave is exquisitely painted 5 
and the energetic reply of Bertram to Denzil is a brilliant pas- 

haSJze*. We were struck in the fourth canto with the comparison 
of the oak surrounded by subject-trees, to the cartoon of Paul 
amid the Athenians; although, generally speaking, objects of 
art should be compared to objects of nature, and not vice vers. 
We must not forget also the lively picture of youthful courtship 
between Redmond and Matilda. Doubtless, our readers will 
discover several other jewels which we have not gathered out of 
the mine, ample as has been our selection. 

We can merely observe farther, in the way of panegyric, that 
Mr. Scott has displayed both patriotism and judgment in the 
choice of his stories. He has not only confined them to the 
British dominions, (satisfied and proud celebrare domestica facta,) 
but he has dwelt on those periods of our history, — the reigns 
of Harry the Eighth, Elizabeth, James, and Charles, —to which 
the mind of the reader refers with most interest; and which 
afford the poet the /ast opportunity of connecting a fictitious 
narrative with real events. We trust that he will not descend 





* We meet with a couplet just before, which is fercible; 


6 Mine is but half the demon’s lot, 
For I believe, but tremble not !’ 


any 
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any lower. Perhaps the severe’critic may already say that he 
has violated the costume and character of the times. 

The notes will «afford a considerable treat to the antiquary, 
to the lover of the marvellous, and (as furnishing apt and lively 
illustrations of the story and the characters) to the general 
reader: but to one long passage in them we must earnestly 
object, namely, the transcript of the dull, unmeaning, and 
worthless ballad of * ‘Che Felon Sow of Rokeby and the Friars 
of Richmond.” ‘The grave collation of the present text with 
another MS., and with the copy published in Whitaker’s History 
of Craven, would be beyond description ridiculous, were it not 
most seriously reprehensible in an author of Mr. Scott’s cha- 
racter to fill zen handsomely-printed quarto pages with such ob- 
solete, and, we trust, exploded balderdash. ‘To those who can 
forget this cause of sterner reproof, the commentary and glos- 
sary on the poem will furnish a hearty laugh at so consummate 
a proof of the folly of antiquarianism. A fondness for old 
trifles— Nugis antiquis addere pondus—seems to be the clue to 
the poct’s weak side. This is « the Cleopatra for which he” 
too “ is content to lose the world.” 

We have discharged our duty, we trust, to the public, and 
to Mr. Scott, by this long detail of the beauties and the faults 
of Rokeby; and we have now only to express our hearty wish 
that he may favour us with another poem, as soon as it will 
be compatible with the increase of his own high reputation. 





Art. II. An Historical Sketch of the last Years of the Reign of 
Gustavus the Fourth Adolphus, late King of Sweden; including 
a Narrative of the Causes, Progress, and ‘l'ermination of the late 
Revolation; and an Appendix, containing official Documents, 
Letters, and Minutes of Conversations between the late King and 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, General Brune, &c. &c. 
Translated from the Swedish. 8vo. pp. 324. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Cawthorn, 1812. , 


F countries have been more remarkable for irregular 
changes of government, during the present age, than 
Sweden. The usurpation by Gustavus III. of a part of the 
power of the States in 1772, his subsequent assassination, the 
recent deposition of his son, and finally the election of a 
foreigner to the royal succession, were all singular and unex- 
pected occurrences. ‘To complete the picture, we now see 
that foreigner, Bernadotte, in good understanding with Russia 
and England, and withholding the aid of Sweden from the power 
which contributed to place him on the throne. The present 
publication is avowedly written in vindication of the violent 

measure 
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measure of arresting and deposing the late monarch ; and though 
it is not declared to be official, the information is evidently such as 
could have been derived only from persons who were privy to that 
extraordinary proceeding. ‘To the nations of Europe at large, 
no exposition of the King’s folly and incapacity was necessary : 
but to the Swedes, blinded by a slavish press, and attached to a 
family which numbers in its succession such illustrious heroes, 
a declaration in the style of this book was probably requisite. 
The task appears to have been performed with a moderation 
similar to that which marked the measures attendant on the 
King’s personal arrest ; since the narrative is a plain and cir- 
cumstantial detail of political and military occurrences, without 
any mixture, as far as we can perceive, of exaggeration or mis- 
representation. 

The account is carried back to the year 1805, when the 
third coalition against France broke out. A residence of 
eighteen months in Germany had been rendered subservient by 
Gustavus to preparations for that object; and the part which 
he had to act in the coalition was the invasion of Hanover, and 
subsequently of Holland, at the head of an united force of 
Swedes, Russians, and Hanoverians. His jealousy of Prussia 
prevented him from assuming this command, and fortunate did 
it prove; since the time that he passed in the direction of his 
own troops, short as it was, manifested that he was wholly in- 
capable of the trust. He had the folly to perplex himself by 
going into the minutest details; and the unavoidable conse 
quence was the commission of errors in matters of importance, 
his soldiers being frequently ordered to take up their quarters 
in villages which existed only on paper. Though the failure 
of the coalition soon induced our cabinet to dissuade him from 
continuing the war, his implacable hatred to Bonaparte pre- 
vented all negociation; and, ascribing the French Emperor’s 
triumphs altogether to chance, he longed for an opportunity of 
measuring their mutual talents. © When the British subsidy 
was passing through Sweden to Russia, he adopted the extra- 
ordinary measure of detaining 80,000]., the amount of an old 
claim of Sweden on Russia, without considering the offence 
thus given to both his allies. At another time, on the state of 
his finances being represented to him, his answer was, * That 
the disorder was so great as to make it needless to think about 
them at all.” It will scarcely be believed that, when the King 
of Prussia was driven, in 1807, to his last province, Gustavus 
still insisted that he should carry on the war with France for 
the restorvation of the Bourbons; and, about the same time, 
(June 1807,) he invited General Brune, commanding the 
French army on the frontier of Pomerania, to a conference, in 
Rey. Marcu, 1813. R which 
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which he had the vanity to think that he could bring over that 
officer to the interestof the exiled family. The following are a few 


- of the questions and answers which passed in this singular conver- 


sation, taken from the published report of Gustavus himself : 


¢ King. —* If you had the choice of serving your lawful King, 
or continuing in the cause which you have adopted, what would you 
do? answer me honestly.” — 

‘ General. — (Laying his hand upon his forehead) “ That is 4 
question which requires deliberation.” 

‘ King. — ‘I think you cannot require long time for deliberation ; 
answer me, therefore, Will you return to your duty, or defend your 
present principles ?”’ 

‘ General. — ‘To this it is easy to answer, Yes: I shall defend my 
present principles, and do my duty.”? ’>— 

¢ The General began to speak of Buonaparte’s talents, and said 
that none of the Bourbons had ever possessed so great a mind. 

¢ King. —“ When fortune favors'us, we want no other knowledge 
than how to make use of the advantage.” 

¢ To this the General appeared to assent. 

¢ King. — What a horrid affair was the death of the Duc 
d’Enghien !”? 

‘ General. —‘* I was then at Constantinople, and cannot speak 
upon the subject.” ” 


It would be tedious to recapitulate the various extravagancies 
of which Gustavus was guilty in refusing peace with France, 
and eventually with Russia. He discovered an habitual indif- 
ference to the sufferings of his people, and an obstinate determi- 
nation to run all risks rather than relinquish his absurd pro- 
jects : 


‘ His character, naturally severe and unbending, was rendered 
more so by his religious tenets. His education had enabled him to 
judge superficially, and to discover insignificant distinctions; but 
nature had denied him the comprehensive mind necessary for a King. 
Captivated and occupied with trifles, he betrayed childish satisfaction 
in the invention of a new uniform, a passion for ceremony, and in 
particular for military parade, in which he supposed the whole art of 


; war to consist. 


¢ To his own misfortune, and that of his country, the King ‘had 
become acquainted with a commentary on the Revelations of St. John, 
which had been published in Germany, and translated into Swedish. 
Although not addicted to study, it now became his greatest pleasure 
to read the Revelations and the Commentary ; and it is not unlikely 
that mysteries, which have always the strongest effects on the weakest 
minds, may in that respect have perverted his understanding. Some 
idle calculators had discovered that the letters in the name of the 
French Emperor composed the number 666, which the Evangelist 
says is that of the beast. Gustavus Adolphus easily persuaded him- 
self that Napoleon was that beast in the Revelations, whose dom 
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should be of short duration, and for whose discomfiture he himself 


was appointed by Providence.’— 

¢ The calculation, by which the Emperor’s name expressed the 
number 666, required that it should be written Neapoleon Buonaparte, 
which spelling the King in his letters always carefully observed.’ 


Under these impressions, he was confident of success, with- 
out any scrupulous calculation of the adequacy of his means, 
He was wonderfully pleased with our attack on Copenhagen, 
and equally dissappointed at our subsequent abandonment of 
it. Before the return of our fleet and army, he was offered 
(p.81.) the retention of the Hanoverian legion, 10,000 strong, 
but declined it, probably from an apprehension of difficulty in 
finding provisions for them during the winter. Early in the 
next year, the Russian invasion of Finland began, and the loss 
of this province is in a great measure to be attributed to his 
ridiculous inactivity. Instead of defending his frontier, he 
speculated on the conquest of Norway; an attempt in which 
some progress was made, but which was soon relinquished for 
the favourite scheme of an attempt on Copenhagen. — To this 
object he would gladly have directed a body of 10,000 men, 
sent to him at this time by the English ministry under the 
command of General Sir John Moore. Before their embarka- 
tion, our government had stipulated that they should remain 
distinct from the Swedish army, under the command of their 
own officers, and subject to recall at the pleasure of our court, 
These limitations were so unacceptable to Gustavus, that he 
refused to permit the troops to land on his territory, and they 
were accordingly obliged to lie two months in transports in the 
roads of Gottenburgh. During this time, the King made re- 
peated efforts to procure the command of the troops, and to 
prevail on Sir John Moore, who had come personally to Stock- 
holm, to co-operate in the long-cherished project against 
Copenhagen: but the General stedfastly refused his consent. 
Another plan of the King was to land the English in Finland, 
in the rear of the Russians; a step which, unsupported as they 
would have been, must in all probability have led to the sur- 
render of the whole or a great part as prisoners of war. Failing 
in these propositions, the King next recommended the invasion 
of Norway by the English. On this subject, we have the fol- 
lowing letter from Sir John Moore: 


* Letter from Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joun Moore, to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Envoy at the Court of Stockholm, Mr. Epwarp 


THORNTON. 
‘ Stockholm, 22d June, 1808. 


‘ It does not become me to conjecture his Majesty’s motives for 


such a proposal, against the wisdom and possibility of which he so 
R 2 lately 
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lately expressed himself. It is enough for me to observe, that, supe 
osing every exertion to be made, the Swedish army cannot possibly 
be assembled on the frontiers of Norway, and prepared for an under- 
taking of so much consequence, before the beginning of the month 
ef August. During all that time, the British troops, which have 
already been confined two months to their ships, must remain on 
board ; as his Majesty, without paying any attention to the commus 
nication made by Biron Ehrenheim to you, declared to me personally; 
that he never would allow the English troops to lawd in Sweden. His 
Majesty seemed even to consider the proposal as an insult, and said 
that he hoped that affair would never again be mentioned to him. 

‘ In such circumstances, I think you must be of my opinion, that 
nothing now remains for me, but to obey the instructions which have 
been lately sent to me — “ to return to England immediately with, 
the troops, should the smallest opposition be made to their landing.’* 


© Extract of a Letter from Mr. THornton to the Swedish Ministery 
Baron Ewrenueim, dated Stockholm, 22d June, 1808. 


¢ His Majesty the King of Sweden had been pleased to request 
through me, both personally and officially, and frequently by his 
minister in England, the military assistance of Great Britain ; but 
without appointing any particular service for the troops, or pro- 
posing any plan of co-operation.. As soon as the arduous contest in 
which Great Britain was engaged permitted a part of her strength te 
be employed for such a purpose, the King, my master, destined a 
body of ten thousand men for the service of Sweden, under certaia 
conditions. As the Swedish minister in London could not presume 
to promise his Swedish Majesty’s acceptance of these conditions, the 
King was contented with a formal and official undertaking, that the. 
troops should be received in Sweden in the most hospitable manner. 
Such, Baron, are the circumstances which occasioned the arrival of 
British troops in the harbour of Gothenburgh.— On.the arrival of 
Col. Murray, who had been sent before to treat of conditions, and 
eoncert a common plan of operation, his Majesty the King of Sweden 
was pleased to write a letter to the Commander of the British force, 
proposing some alterations in the conditions, but without giving 
erders for the landing of the troops. General Moore, confined by 
his instructions, which entirely corresponded with the conditions, re- 
ferred the proposed ‘alterations to the consideration of his Majesty. 
Col. Murray, who was sent to England for that purpose, returned 
with an acquiescence in the alterations, but his Majesty, at the same 
time, expressed his surprize and displeasure that the British troops 
had not been allowed to land. During the whole of Colonel Murray’s 
absence, the troops had remained or board their transports, and there 
they still renvain, notwithstanding the frequent representations which 
I have had the honour to make to you on that subject. Baron, I 
learn with thé deepest regret from your letter of the 18th, that the 
landing of the. British troops in Sweden is not to be permitted, and 
that notwithstanding all the concessions of the British Government, 
the King of Sweden remains inexorable. In such circumstances, 
Baron, there is no choice oy to the Commander of his Sy 
OFC@ée, 
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forces. His orders are positive, and I have the honour to annex the 
copy of a letter which I received from him this morning, in which 
he expresses his intention of returning to Gothenburgh, and of 
immediately departing for England, with the troops under his 
command, Xc.’ 


These letters aggravated greatly the displeasure which was 
already conceived by Gustavus against Sir John Moore, and in- 
duced the former to propose a conference, the report of which 
he flattered himself would be all-powerful in inducing his 
Britannic Majesty to disavow the conduct of his General. It 
took place accordingly in presence of two Swedish officers, and 
has been the subject of so much curiosity in this country that 
we shail extract a considerable portion of it : | 


* Extract from the Minute of the Conversation between the King of 


Sweden and General Moors, in the Palace of Stockholm, 23d June, 
1808. 


‘ After General Sir John Moore, and Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, 
were called in, his Majesty was pleased to address himself as follows 
to the General :— 

‘* T understand, General, from a letter which you have written to 
the English minister at my Court, which has been communicated to 
me, that you intend immediately to return to England with the 
troops under yourcommand. I have, therefore, been anxious to read 
to you a translation of your letter, in order to receive explanations on 
two important matters.” His Majesty began to read, and stopped 
at the words ‘‘ he so lately expressed himself,’ upon which he made 
the following remark, ‘I ought to remind you General, that I 
have expressed my opinion of the impolicy, but not of the impossi- 
bility, of an attack on Norway. I have said that while I had any 
expectation that your troops would co-operate with mine, in attack, 
ing Zealand, that plan’ ought to have had the preference to any 
attempt on Norway.” 

* General. —* I perfectly understood the reasons which your Ma- 
jesty gave for declining to invade Norway, and I can never forget 
them. They are the same which your Majesty expressed to Colonel 
Murray, that the undertaking was difficult, and that even were it 
successful it would be of little advantage to Sweden from the poverty 
ef the country.” , 


‘ King. — Yes; that was when the expedition against Zealand 
was in contemplation.”’ 

‘ General. —“ I perceive that I have been mistaken; and now 
understand your Majesty’s real sentiments.” 

‘ The King proceeded in reading the General's letter, and stopped 
at the words “to land in Sweden,”? and said, “ I am astonished, 
General, how you can assert me to have said, that I never would 
permit English troops to land in Sweden. I have said, indeed, that 
I never would permit foreign troops to land in my territories, unless 
they were under my command. As an attack might be made imme- 
diately, I wished to spare you the trouble of a new embarkation, 
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particularly as your being in Sweden would only unnecessarily 
assemble a number of troops in one place, increase the price of proe 
visions, and consume the resources of the country.—When you . 
arrived here, General, I proposed offensive operations, and parti- 
cularly an attack upon Zealand: but you informed me, that your 
instructions strictly forbade you to attempt any thing against that 
island.” . 

* General. —‘* Yes: I have already said that my instructions put 
that expedition out of all question.”’ 78 

‘ King. —“ Mr. Thornton’s note, however, promises that it shall 
be in my power to employ the troops under your command either in 
defensive or offensive operations, which I please.”? — “ He gave very 
flattering assurances, and you decline whatever I propose. When 
you, General, declared that you could not attack Zealand, I pros 
posed to you a diversion in the Gulf of Finland, which might have 
contributed to save my Finnish territories, and even to carry the war 
into Prussia. I have submitted to you several alternatives, none of 
which you have accepted. You have appeared inclined to land in the 
neighbourhood of Wasa. But as you will not venture to any distance 
from your fleet, I see that your landing at that place could not be of 
any real service; and finally, you have told me that you could 
not undertake so distant an expedition. I ask you if I have not 
perfectly understood you ?” : 

‘ General. —*“ Perfectly, Sire. But when I pointed to Wasa 
upon the map, I did not propose a landing in the neighbourhood of 
that: place.” : 

‘ King. — “I did not say that you proposed it; but you certainly 
spoke ms it.”’ . 

* General.—‘ When your Majesty proposed to me to land on the 
coast of Russian Finland, for example, at Wiborg, I thought that 
as that place was very near Petersburgh, and too distant to have any 
communicatiog with your Majesty’s army, no good purpose could be 
attained. Merely to give a hint*of a diversion, such as is sometimes 
practised in war, I named Wasa, which is nearer your Majesty’s 
forces, and therefore allows an opportunity for co-operation.” 

‘ King. —“ As you did not think yourself empowered to under- 
take any thing which I proposed, I have wished to see your instruc« 
tions, and this you have refused.” 

‘ General. — “The King, my master, shall judge whether I have 
transgressed my instructions or not; and I am hurt that your Ma- 
jesty should suppose me capable of acting contrary to the commands 
which I have received. I am answerable to the King, my master, 
for my conduct.’’ : 

‘ King. —“ Hitherto you have declined to receive my orders. I 
must also say, that it is from respect to the King, your master, that 
I have thovght proper to speak to you in the presence of others. —I 
thought it therefore the best method to write to the King, and send 
him a detail of this conversation.”’ 

© General. — “ Sire, I do not think that it becomes me to enter 
into any discussions with your Majesty.”’ 

‘ King. 
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‘ King. —“ Allow me to say, that I do not think it becoming 
that you should oppose me in every plan of operation without allow. 
ing me to know the real inclinations of the King, your master.” 

© General. —** I have served the King, my master, since I was 
fourteen years of age, and am known to him by my services ; I hope 
that he will not believe me capable of misrepresentation, and in this 
affair I have no interest to risk my good name. If it has not been 
permitted to me to co-operate with yn Majesty’s troops in the 
common cause, I beg your Majesty to believe that it has not been my 
fault.”’ 

‘ King. —* I cannot conceive why in England an unfavourable 
construction should have been put on my refusing to permit troops 
to land in this country, which were not to be under my command, — 
I ask you now, General, if it be your intention to return immediately 
to England.”’ 

¢ General. — I shall wait new orders in Gothenburgh, should 
your Majesty wish it; but I believed it to have been your Majesty’s 
opinion, and have indeed mentioned it to my Government, that your 
Majesty had no need of us, unless we could co-operate with your 
Majesty’s troops in the Bay of Finland.” 

‘ King. — Do you think yourself authorized to wait for farther 
orders ?”’ 

© General. — * Certainly ; if your Majesty commands me to do 
s0.”” 

‘ King. —* Well, then, 1 confess that I wish you to remain.” 

© General. —“ I shall do so; and your Majesty’s commands shall 
be my excuse.” 

‘ King. —*“ Do you mean to remain in Stockholm meanwhile ?” 

© General. —*‘ I have been so long absent, that I must beg your 
Majesty’s permission to return to Gothenburgh. Some arrangements 
necessary for the troops require my presence.”” ’ 


After this singular conversation, Sir John Moore, on referring 
to his last instructions, thought that he had gone too far in 
consenting to wait at Gottenburgh for farther orders. He ac- 
cordingly requested Mr. Thornton to inform the Swedish mi- 
nister that he could not pledge himself to detain the troops dur- 
ing the whole time which was necessary for the receipt of an 
answer, but should by no means hasten their departure ; addin 
that the arrangements which were requisite would cause the 
lapse of some time, in the course of which new instructions 
might arrive from England. On a communication to this ef- 
fect to Gustavus, that impatient monarch wrote the following 
note : 

* Palace of Haga, 24th of June, 1808, 

¢ This is a new and unexpected insolence of General Moore, for 
which he cannot appeal to any instruction, as during the interview 
he desired and received my orders to remain with the troops under his 
command on the Swedish coast till new instructions should arrive 
from England. General Moore, ——— for this en 
R 4. uct, 
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duct, shall be personally answerable to me; and for this reason shall 
receive my commands not to leave Stockholm without my permission, 
or being ordered home to England by the King his master. 

‘ Gustar ApDOLPH.’ 


© His Majesty’s pleasure was signified to General Moore by an 
Adjutant-General, and the King frequently repeated, that for what. 
ever happened the General should be personally answerable. So 
strange a proceeding could not fail to be highly disagreeable to the 
General and to the English minister, who immediately, in a peremp- 
tory note, declared, that by the detention of General Moore, he con- 
sidered the King of England, the Government, and the nation in- 
sulted; and that on the immediate recall of the orders depended the 
continuance of friendship between the countries. Representations 
were made to the same purpose by those about the King; but 
Gustavus Adalphus could not easily be convinced of the impropriety 
of his conduct. He first, therefore, insisted that the troops should 
remain, but as that request was attended with too many difficulties, 
he desired at least that the General should write an apology, and 
declare that by recalling his promise, he had no intention of offending 
his Majesty. ‘To communicate this latter condition, Colonel Murray 
was invited to dinner at Haga. —Colonel Murray was persuaded to 
wait upon the King at Haga after dinner, but as an apology from the 
General was insisted upon, that interview, and one which followed 
next morning, only encreased the misunderstanding. It is impossible 
to say how this unpleasant affair might have terminated ; but General 
Moore embraced the first opportunity of escaping from Stockholm 
to Gothenbugh, went immediately on board, and the armament sailed 


for England.’ 


Our government was now not only distrustful of Gustavus, 
but anxious to employ Sir J. Moore and his troops in support 
of the Spaniards. With the view of saving Sweden from 
farther loss, our cabinet urged Gustavus to negociate with 
Russia and Denmark; a proposition to which he gave a pointed 
negative. He then proceeded to Finland, and might have ob- 
tained some success, had he employed in that direction the whole 
of his force: but he kept the best part of his troops idle, in 
_ threatening Norway on the one side and Copenhagen on the 
other. Meanwhile, the conduct of Sir John Moore and Mr. 
Thornton had highly incensed him; and he might have gone 
the length of resorting to violence against the English mer- 
chantmen in his harbours, had not the courtesy ot Admiral 
Hood, in sending him the flag of a captured Russian man of war, 
created a sudden revolution in his capricious mind. In the 
management of the campaign in Finland, he made himeelf 
equally ridiculous by a bad disposition of the troops, and by the 
tone of his correspondence with the Russian General. Matters 
thus proceeded from bad to worse; and, by the end of the year, 
the Russians had completed the conquest of Finland, — 

the 
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the efforts of the Swedes were fruitlessly directed on the side 
of Norway. Every thing indicated danger to the very existence 
of Sweden in the event of continuing the war; yet the advice 
of the English mini:try to enter on negociation offended Gus~ 
tavus so highly, that he was on the eve of declaring war against 
his ally. At this time, he was in hopes of bringing Denmark 
to a separate treaty: but, having suddenly received notice of 
some hostile proclamations by the Danish court, he tore in 
pieces a !etter which was prepared for that cabinet, and two 
days afterward renewed a negociation for a continuance of sub- 
sidy from England. 

The loss of Finland, the mismanagement of the finances and 
of the military levies, and the general extravagance of the King’s 
conduct, had by this time created a very serious discontent 
among his subjects ; and that such a feeling did not sooner 
break forth must be ascribed to the affection for royalty which 
is natural to the Swedes, and to their disposition to lay the 
faults of government on their ministers. ‘The press being in 
fetters, the Swedish public had little information either from 
their own or from foreign writers, respecting the egregious 
misconduct of their sovereign : but, when the scene of war ap- 
proached their own territory, and when a. Russian arm 
threatened to march across the ice to the island of Aland, and 
thence to Stockholm, it became evident that nothing but a re- 
volution could save the state. Community of danger soon pro- 
duced concurrence of opinion ; and the deposition of the King 
appeared to the leading men in the country to be indispensable. 
‘The most zealous abettors of this plan were in Stockholm, and 
it was resolved to commence the revolution in that capital. 
The eighth of February was at first fixed for the arrest, but it 
was afterward determined to delay that event until the return 
of the army stationed on the frontiers of Norway. Much fluc- 
tuation took place among the conspirators, and secrecy could 
scarcely be said to form a feature of the plot. Yet so strong 
was the impression produced by the pernicious conduct of 
Gustavus, that, of all who knew it, not one gave him warning. 
At last, on the 8th March, the officers of the army to the west- 
ward made their troops break up and begin their march to 
Stockholm. A proclamation of their intentions having been 
issued, it came to the knowlege of the King on the 12th 
March. ‘The intelligence was wholly unexpected, and he pre- 
pared to leave Stockholm on the next day, in order to join the 
troops in the southward. The conspirators saw that it was 
now time to act decidedly, and that their chance of success was 
much better against the King when in his palace than when at 


the head of an army : Th 
‘ Lhe 
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¢ The reputation which Baron Adlercreutz had acquired in the last 

campaign in Finland, pointed him out as the most proper person to 
lead the way in so dangerous an enterprize, and he willingly accepted 
the post of honour. The Baron had a conference during the night 
with some officers, whom he appointed to meet him in the morning at 
the palace. He himself and several others were commanded to attend 
the King at eight o’clock in the morning of the 13th of March. 

Accordingly he, Count Klingspor, Colonel Silfversparre, and many 
other officers, who had been informed of the intended Revolution, 
assembled in the palace at eight o’clock in the morning. Upon 
enquiry, Baron Adlercreutz was informed that only four of the life- 
guards remained in the palace, the rest having gone to prepare thems 
selves for the journey. Little danger could be therefore apprehended 
from them, and about fifty officers were now in and about the palace, 
who were resolved to hazard the utmost extremity. The King had 
before ordered the gates to be shut, and no one was now permitted to 
leave the palace : officers were stationed in different parts, and a great 
number were assembled in the room adjoining the King’s bed-chamber. 
Count Ugglas was first called in to his Majesty. Soon after his 
Royal Highness Duke Charles of Sudermania arrived, and went in 
to his ee just as Count Ugglas came out. Baron Adlercreutz 
begged of the Count that he would remain, but he answered, that he 
had received orders from the King which he must immediately exes 
cute. ‘The Baron, however, insisted that the Count should not leave 
the palace, as a moment of infinite consequence now approached, and 
that the King must be prevented from leaving Stockholm. The 
Count said that he had used every endeavour with the King, but to 
no purpose; and begged that any further remonstrance might be 
offered with caution. ‘The Baron answered that it was now intended 
to speak to the King in a manner which he hoped would be effectual. 
His Royal Highness then came out, and Count Klingspor was called 
in to his Majesty, and during the conversation, strongly represented 
to the King the imprudence of leaving his capital. Baron Adler- 
creutz now judged that the eventful moment was arrived: he sent to 

desire those who were stationed at the gates, and other parts of the 
palace, to be watchful on their posts, and having assembled a number 

of officers, he entered the King’s room. When the door opened, the 
King seemed surprised, and the Baron approached his Majesty, and 
began to address him. — He said, ‘¢ That the public mind was in the 
utmost irritation from the unfortunate circumstances of the country, 
and particularly from his Majesty’s intended departure from Stock. 
holm: that the higher officers of state, and of the military, and the 
most respectable citizens had encouraged him to represent the conse- 
quences to his Majesty, for which purpose’’— The King here inter- 
rupted the Baron, loudly exclaiming “ Treason! you are all cor- 
rupted, and shall be punished!’”? The Baron answered calmly, 
‘We are no traitors, but wish to save your Majesty, and our 
country.”? The King immediately drew his sword, and the Baron 
rushed upon him, and seized him round the waist, while Colonel 
Silfversparre took the sword from his Majesty. The King then 

vociferated, “* They are going to murder me, help! help !’? — They 

: , endeavoured 
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endeavoured to re-assure the King, and he promised to be more com. 
posed, if they would return his sword, a request which they endea- 
voured to evade ; and when the King obstinately insisted upon it, he 
was told, that in this respect he could not be gratified, nor be per- 
mitted any more to interfere in the management of the kingdom. — 

‘ His Majesty’s outcries had alarmed some of the body-guard, who 
had just arrived, and servants of the palace, who endeavoured to force 
open the door, but not being able to succeed, they broke the upper 
pannel with pokers and their sabres. At this moment, Baron Adler- 
creutz commanded the door to be opened, and rushed into the middle 
of the crowd —seized a sabre from an hussar—snatched from the Ad« 
jutant-General his staff of office, and holding it up before him, said that 
he now considered himself as Adjutant-General, and in that capacity 
commanded the guards immediately to retire. After some hesitation, 
this command was obeyed, and several officers who were not in the con- 
spiracy, were put underarrest. The Baron then ascended to the room 
where the guards usually assembled, where he found a considerable 
number of them astonished at the events of the morning. The Baron 
assured them that the King’s person was not in the smallest danger, 
and that nothing more was intended, than to save the country from 


ruin. He conjured them, therefore, as they should answer to God. 


and their country, not to attempt any thing which might occasion 
bloodshed, and endanger the life of the King. The guards, not- 
withstanding this address, seemed quite undetermined how to act. 
But the Baron again assuring them of the purity of his intentions, the 
safety of the King, and the folly of resistance, they were persuaded 
to remain tranquil. Proper regulations were then made for the order 
and security of the capital. The citizens mounted guard at the bank 
and public offices, and the streets were kept quiet by patroles of the 
burger cavalry and cuirassiers, who had orders not to molest any 
person who was not openly riotous. While the Baron was thus em- 
ployed, the King entreated to be spared the mortification of seeing 
the officers who had been concerned in his arrest, and whom the 
Baron had left with him to secure his person. ‘These officers retired, 
therefore, and Counts Ugglas and Stromfelt, were sent in to his 
Majesty, to remain with him, and endeavour to tranquillize him. B 

some means, the King had, unperceived, drawn General Count Strom. 
felt’s sword from the scabbard, and when the General missed his 
sword, which the King carried naked in his hand, and entreated to 
have it returned, his Majesty answered, that, ¢ The General was just 
as good a General, as he a King, without a sword.”? Baron Adler- 
creutz, had at this moment, returned to the King’s anti-chamber, and 
being informed of what had happened, he saw the necessity of having 
some officers in the room with the King, as a guard upon him; he 
therefore appointed two, and was on his way into the room with them. 
The King, through the door which the guards had demolished, saw 
the Baron advancing, and immediately escaped through the opposite 
door, which had been left unguarded, and locked it on the outside, 
The danger which might arise from the King’s escape animated the 
exertions of the Baron, who leaped against the door — burst it open, 
and ran in pursuit of the King. In the next room, there is a spiral 
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stair-case open all round, which ascends to the floor above. The 
Baron, when he entered the room, perceived on the last step, the 
King, who threw in the Baron’s face a large bunch of keys,‘and im- 
mediately disappeared. ‘The King had so much the advantage, that 
when the Baron arrived at the top of the spiral stairs, the King was no 
where to be seen. But by accident, he took the same road as the 
King, and meeting some servants in his way, he was directed by them 
in his pursuit ; but he reached the court of the palace without having 
seen his Majesty. ‘The King, in the mean time, had been so precipi- 
tate in his endeavour to escape, that he fell in the stair, and hurt his. 
arm severely. 

‘ Every stair was now crowded with people descending to the court 
of the palace, to endeavour to intercept his Majesty’s flight. Greiff, 
keeper of the King’s game, had precipitately descended the great 
stair, and was the first who reached the court, and perceived the King 
with his sword in his hand, making towards the only gate which had 
been left open. As soon as Greiff overtook him, the. King made a 
violent push at him, but with so tremulous and unsteady an aim, 
that the sword passed up the sleeve of Greiff’s coat, only slightly 
wounding him. His sword being thus entangled, his breath gone, 
and his strength exhausted, the King was easily overpowered.’ | 


After the tumult had subsided, the first step of the revolu- 
tionists was to wait on the King’s uncle, the Duke of Suder- 
mania, and intreat him to assume the functions of Protector. 
The Duke was deeply affected, and pleaded his years, but was 
at last induced to comply. ‘Thus was a complete change ac- 
complished without tumult or bloodshed. The King was soon 
afterward removed to the palace of Gripsholm, with his family ; 
and, after much difficulty, the most imminent part of the danger 
from abroad was removed by an armistice with the Russians. 
At home, most of the ministers remained in office; the liberty 
of the press was restored; and, on 29th March, Gustavus abd» 
eated the throne by an act of his own composition : 


¢ We Gustaf Adolph, by the Grace of God, King of the Swedes, 
Goths, and Vandals, &c. Duke of Schlesvig, Holstein, &c. make 
known, that since on this day 17 years ago, We were proclaimed 
King, and with a bleeding heart ascended a tenderly beloved and 
revered father’s bloody throne, it has been our endeavour to advance 
the prosperity and honor of that ancient kingdom, indispensible to 
the happiness of a free and independent people. As we can now no 
longer exercise the royal functions, according to the purity of our 
intentions, nor preserve peace and order in the kingdom in a manner 
worthy of ourselves and our subjects, we consider it a holy duty to 
resign our kingly calling, which we now do freely, and without 
compulsion, in order that we may be enabled to live the remainder of 
our days to the honor of God, wishing to all our subjects the grace 
and blessing of the Almighty, and better times to them and their 
posterity. Yes ! Fear God and hovor the King. For further proof, 
WE 
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we have composed with our own hand, subscribed, and with our 
royal seal confirmed these presents. 
‘ At the palace of Gripsholm, the 29th day of March, in the 


year after our Lord and Saviour’s birth one thousand eight hundred 
and nine. 


* Gustrar ADOLPH.’ 


He affirmed that he had several years ago formed a resolu- 
tion to resign the crown. On making a valuation of the private 
property of himself and his family, it was found to yield an annual 
income of gocol., to which the states added 6000l., making 
together a sum that was deemed adequate to his decent main-« 
tenance. It was then agreed that his removal from Sweden 
was necessary; and Swisserland being considered as the proper 
place for his residence, the Duke of Sudermania exerted him- 
self to procure for his nephew the requisite permission from 
Bonaparte. ‘The intervening time, eight months, was passed b 
Gustavus under easy restrictions at Gripsholm, together with 
the Queen and their children. He was impatient, however, to 
quit the scene of his former power, and commenced his journey 


in the middle of winter, as soon as the requisite passport was 
ebrained. 


As a literary composition, the m:>rits of the present publica~. 


tion lie within a narrow compass. It is divided into three 
parts; the first treating of the operations against France in 
Pomerania in 1805 and 18073 the second, of the war in 1808 
against Russia and Denmark; and the third, of the circum- 
stances attendant on the King’s dethronement. Without any aim 
at elegant composition, the work possesses the substantial ad- 
vantage of perspicuity, and discovers a temperance of language 
which originates probably in the conviction that the case was 
so clear -as to require nothing more than a simple exposition. 
A few passages contain details somewhat too minute to in- 
terest an English reader in the case of a foreign country ; and 
we have remarked several examples of hasty translation, such, 
for instance, as providence for foresight : but, on the whole, it 
appears to be a faithful and useful record of a series of interest- 
Ing eccurrences. 

A portrait of Gustavus is prefixed, and, according to our 
notions of physiognomy, presents striking indications of that 
excentricity of character which in reality marked the conduct 


ef this monarch. Lo 
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Ant. III. 4 Summary of the History of the English Church, and 
of the Sects which have departed from its Communion; with 
Answers to each Dissenting Body on its pretended Grounds of 
Separation. By Johnson Grant, M. A. of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. In ‘l'wo Volumes. Vol. I. carrying down the Narra. 
tive from the earliest Periods to the Reign of James I., and includ. 
ing 2 Statement of the Grounds on which the Church of England 
~. pati from that of Rome. 8vo. pp. 501. 128. Boards, 

atchard. 1811. 


wis the historian, the professed controversialist should 

never: be blended ; because, as soon as the latter appears 
prominent on the canvas, reflecting readers are necessarily im- 
pressed with a doubt of his impartiality in the former capa- 
city. When a survey is made of the series of ecclesiastical 
events which have occurred in this country, from the remotest 
periods to the present times, including the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and its early progress among the inhabitants of this island; 
of the arts and dominion of the Church of Rome; of the rise of 
protestantism ; of the separation of the English Church from the 
Romish communion ; and of the subsequent separation of the 
‘Protestant dissenting body from the national or Established 
Church’; it becomes the dignified historian to abstain from 
appearing to take an avowed part with any one class of: reli- 
gionists. From the very title of his work, however, it appears 
that Mr. Grant does not aim at a character of this kind ; on the 
contrary, he writes history with a sort of subserviency to con- 
troversy. ‘The proposition which he undertakes to prove is that, 
though the Church of England was justified in separating from 
the communion of that of Rome, the sects, in daring to depart 
from the communion of the Church of England, have only 
‘ pretended grounds of separation;’ and hence Mr. G. promises in 
his very title to leave Dissenters altogether without excuse, in 
this respect, by giving ‘ answers to each dissenting body.’ 
‘Those persons, however, who are in the habit of religious in- 
quiry, and who are familiar with the principles of protestant- 
ism by which the separation of the English from the Romish 
church can alone be justified, must be aware that the rights 
of private judgment and of liberty of conscience cannot be 
pleaded in-defence of the Reformation without establishing for 
dissentients of the present day the very same privileges which 
were asserted by the first reformers. Every true member of 
th@hurch of England must think that the government and 
the ritual of this church are superior to any that may be 
found in others: but his individual preference, however well 
founded in his own conviction, may not be the preference of 
another; and if the agreement to differ be the wise — "7 
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which all liberal Christians govern themselves, Mr. G. takes 
too high ground when he talks of the pretended pleas of dis- 
sent. Noble were those efforts which were made at the Refor- 
mation for bursting asunder the soul-subduing fetters of the 
Church of Rome; and often have we expressed our high vene- 
ration for those illustrious worthies who contributed to establish 
the English church; but, while we respect their memories, and 
subscribe to their learning, piety, and zeal, we know that they 
were men ; that they did not pretend to act under a divine in- 
spiration ; and that of course their work, though excellent on 
the whole, is far from being perfect. Now it is not improbable 
that certain individuals may wish to see the reformed church 
still farther reformed; and when Dissenters, claiming a right to 
that *¢ liberty wherewith Christ has made them free,” endeavour 
in a peaceable and orderly manner to form themselves into 
societies for this purpose, it isa species of presumption which in 
these days will pass neither for policy nor for argument, if a 
clergyman addresses them, in his very title page, on their 
pretended grounds of separation. ‘This is a rash mode of pro 
nouncing sentence before the trial begins. 

In proportion as we are affected by observing the progress 
of error and superstition through the gloomy periods of the 
dark ages, the tyrannical strides of the Church of Rome, and 
the abasement of the human mind under its spiritual servitude, 
must be our joy on observing the dawning light of reason and 
of Scripture at the Reformation ; and we must feel cordial gra- 
titude to those pious and conscientious men who laboured 
to restore to us the long-lost blessings of primitive Christianity. 
The heads of the English church were not only well justified 
in resisting the tyranny of the see of Rome, but are also to 
be applauded for the temper and moderation manifested by 
them in the difficult work which they undertook. Considerin 
the power on the one hand and the prejudices on the other, with 
which they had to contend, they certainly effected much. 
Their reasons for separating from the Church of Rome were 
solid and conclusive ; and Protestants of the present day may 
regard Mr. Grant’s laboured defence of their cause as in a great 
measure unnecessary, though, considering the nature of his 
undertaking, it makes a proper portion of his book.” We 
have an undoubted right to ‘ search the Scriptures” for our- 
selves, and indignantly to spurn at a human power which arro- 
gantly claims the divine attribute of infa/libility, and which 
would exercise an absolute dominion over our faith: the Eng- 
lish church in this respect asserts the great privilege of Pro- 
testants, and we reverence her for it: but she must allow the 
same privilege to others. The multiplication of sects is the 
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obvious result of the general study of the Scriptures, and of 
the free exercise of the right of private judgment; and one 
body of Protestants cannot say to another body, “ We are com- 
pletely justified in our opposition to the Church of Rome and 
in our separation from her communion, but you have no pretext 
whatever for separating from ws.” In all cases of this kind, 
the person separating will claim the right of judging for him- 
self: his own conscience, not that of others, must be his guide; 
and however we may lament the divisions which subsist among 
Christians on various points of doctrine and discipline, we al- 
most despair as much of seeing mankind argued, as we deprecate 
their being forced, into an uniformity of profession. National 
churches would act wisely in making their systems as compres 
hensive as they can be rendered: but a// may not be satisfied ; 
and these persons, who feel reasons which appear to them to 
be urgent for deviating from the established creed and ritual, 
will not be convinced by being told that their grounds for sepa- 
ration are merely pretended. We will instance the subject of 
baptism, because Mr. G. has laboured this point with the Anti- 
pedobaptists. The advocate for the established mode of admi- 
nistering this ordinance will say that, in some of the instances 
of baptism recorded in the N.T., it is probable that children 
were included; that it was instituted to answer the same 
purposes among Christians, as the initiatory rite of circum- 
cision among the Jews;. that neither our Saviour nor his 
apostles prohibit the baptism of infants; and that all objections 
to the modern mode are obviated by the introduction of spon- 
sors at baptism, and by the practice of confirmation at a sub- 
sequent period. We mean not here to dispute any part of this 
representation : but the Anti-pzedobaptist will demur to every one 
of these particulars: he will contend that no instance occurs 
in Scripture of the baptism of an infant ; and that, if the Scrip- 
ture-direction was followed, by making teaching to precede 
baptizing, neither of the modern rites of sponsors and of 
confirmation would be necessary. 

While matters are in this state, no one can say that the 
Dissenter’s grounds of separation are a mere pretence, taken 
only in this single point of view; and we have enlarged on the 
grande superciliumot Mr.G., because weare persuaded that he does 
no good to the cause which he warmly espouses, by displaying this 
assumption so prominently in his treatment of the sects which 
have departed from the communion of our Established Church. 
He may, however, dtssent from our strictures on him, since he 
concludes his preface in these words: ¢ It has been my humble 
desire, and earnest endeavour, to speak of each dissenting body 
with perfect candour, and as much of Christian charity as 

consists 
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consists with the defences I have undertaken, and as it is proper 
for one fallible and imperfect being to exercise towards his 
brethren.’ This acknowlegement is very liberal, and we have 
transcribed it because we wish Mr. G. to enjoy the full benefit of 
it: but it is not a little inconsistent with the pre-judgment which 
he has in fact pronounced in the title. One ¢ fallible and imper- 
fect being,’ in a controversy with another fallible and imperfect 
being on the abstruse points of religion, should not preface the 
discussion with asserting that he is right and that his adver'a 

is wrong. ‘This proceeding is not calculated for the meridian 
of the Protestant church. It may do for Father Peter, but not 
for the brothers Martin and Jack. 

It is now time for us to direct our attention to the contents 
of that single volume which is before us, and which presents a 
sketch of the history of the English church from the first ap- 
pearance of Christianity in England down to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Mr. Grant does not, like Warner, advert to the 
religion of our Pagan ancestors, nor take any notice of Druidism, 
but confines himself to details respecting the Christian church. 
At the commencement of his career, judiciously rejecting 
the story of Joseph of Arimathea, and other tales equally le- 
gendary, he pretends not to name the individual by whom the 
knowlege of the gospel was brought into this island, nor to 
ascertain the precise epoch at which the Christian church was 
first planted among us. ‘§ It is not,’ he observes, ¢ until the 
commencement of the third century that authentic narrative 
succeeds to uncertainty, in regard to the state of Christianity 
among our ancestors.’ Even of this period the information is 
scanty and mixed with fable, so that the historian is required 
to proceed with caution. It is conjectured that the faith held 
by the first British Christians was in great purity: we cannot 
exactly ascertain what is meant by purity: but it seems ve 
clear that the worship of the church was simple, and that it 
was not under the patriarchal jurisdiction of the Church: of 
Rome. The clergy were supported by the contributions of 
their respective congregations; and the first ecclesiastical edifices 
were very rude, having been constructed of wattled rods. 
Mr. G., however, does not regard this simplicity and poverty 
of the nascent British church as any precedent which ought to 
be followed in after-times; he rejoices in that event which 
others have deplored, viz. the merging of the church in the 
state under the Emperor Constantine ; and he exultingly ob- 
serves that ‘no sooner did the Christian faith rejoice in the 
smile of imperial patronage, than it laid aside its plain attire, 
and began to be decorated with pomp and ceremony.’ In the 
fourth century, some monasteries were established in this island, 
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ticularly that of Banchor, not far from Chester: but the in- 
habitants of these religious houses, it is said, were industrious 
fraternities, little resembling these lazy monks who constituted- 
the: monastic orders of subsequent periods. 

Among the misfortunes of the British church in the fifth 
ceutpry, is reckoned the Pelagian heresy, first broached by a 
Welshman of the name of Morgan; which word signifies an inha- 
bitant of the sea-coast, and was exchanged for the correspon- 
dent Greek appellative Pelagius *. ‘Yhe doctrines of this here- 
siarch are enumerated and discussed by the author: we shall 
not interfere with the argument, but content ourselves with 
observing that the Latin .passage, quoted at the top of p.19., is 
to be found in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, not in Horace; and that 
we do not recollect any text of Scripture which justifies the 
assertion that ‘the wrath of God is neutralized by baptism,’ 
(p. 25.) With this hint, we quit the state of religion under 
the heptarchy, to notice the history presented by Mr. G. in his 
second chapter, which includes the period from the landing of 
the Saxons, 451, to the Norman conquest, 1066. Here the ar- 
rival of Augustine in Kent is recorded, with his being made 
archbishop of England, and the letter of Pope Gregory to him 
respecting the management of the infant church; which being 
composed of converts from Paganism, who had been in the 
habit of slaying oxen, and making festivals to their heathen 
deities on particular days, they were now directed to erect 
booths within the precincts of their respective churches, and 
keep Christian holidays: thus forming the origin of the wakes 
and ‘feasts which still prevail throughout the country. This 
aircumstance has been noticed by Warner and others ; who, in 
detailing the ecclesiastical events of this period, have adverted to 
the papal incroachments, the origin of Peter’s Pence, and the 
attempt of Dunstan to enforce the celibacy of the clergy. ‘The 
measures which this prelate adopted are here thus related : 


* Dunstan now combined the characters of chief confident and prime 
minister, of his patron, who becoming sole monarch in the year 959; 
took an early opportunity of raising him to the highest dignity 
ef the church. Having attained this pinnacle of authority, and 
relying on the royal protection, the new archbishop of Canterbury 
prepared for the execution of his long-meditated design of compelling 





* A similar practice, in a subsequent period, was followed with 
regard to the celebrated German Reformer, Melanchthon. His ori- 
Binal name was Schwartferdst, which signifies b/ack earth: but thie 

arsh-sounding word was changed for a Greek compound expressing 

the same meaning; and from j:Ax, black, and yw, earth, was 

pours Melanchthon, the appellation by which the Reformer was 
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the secular clergy to repudiate their wives; or, on their refusal, of 
ejecting them from their benefices, and substituting in their place the 
Rackasiee monks whom he patronized. With this view he preferred 
two zealous coadjutors to the sees of Worcester and Winchester, and 
then proceeded with such vigour and system, that in a few years the 
married clergy of these three dioceses were dismissed from ihe cathe- 
drals, and no fewer than forty-eight monasteries were filled with 
Benedictine brethren. 

‘ In these measures the 4o/y triumvirate were assisted by Edgar, 
surnamed the Peaceable : a prince, who was far from meriting the 


epithets of pious, and devout, and merciful, which the monastic writers _ 


have prostituted in his praise. .He had seduced a nun, murdered his 
secretary, and taken the widow of the deceased to his own bed: for 
all which offences the artful penance imposed on him was the laying 
aside of his crown for séven years, and the substitution of monks for 
married clergy, in the churches.’ 


It does not appear, notwithstanding all these violent measures, 
that Dunstan succeeded. according to his wish. A character 
of this violent and ambitious churchman (who died in the year 
988) is subjoined : but, instead of transcribing it, we shall turn 
back to the great ornament of the preceding century, we mean 
the illustrious Alfred, for the sake of inserting the encomium in 
which Mr. G. has neatly summed up his various merits. ¢ If 
we were to judge of him from his writings, he might seem to 
have passed his life in an university; if by his exploits, in a 
camp ; if by his piety, in a cloister; if we consider his admir- 
able sense and useful wisdom, we might imagine him to have 
made law and the dispositions of mankind his sole study.’ So 
enraptured is the historian with this most splendid of regal 
characters, that he attempts to palliate an instance of great 
impropriety : 


‘ In the constellation of his virtues, it likewise deserves to be re- 
corded, that gratitude shone conspicuously ; as appears from his ap- 
pointment of Durwulphus, the neat-herd whom he had served in 
Athelney, to the rich bishopric of Winchester. Yet he did not suffer 
his gratitude to disgrace the hierarchy, or to injure religion by the 
promotion of ignorance and incapacity ; maving previously taken care 
that his former master should undergo a complete course of study at 


Oxford.’ 


An appendix to the first and second chapters is subjoined, 
on the general state of the church under the heptarchy, with 
respect to doctrine and government. It is here remarked that 
pilgrimages to Rome, absurd accounts of visions and miracles, 
voluntary fastings, and extraordinary self-inflictions, distinguish 
the seventh century as an age of superstition; and that the sale 
of relics, monastic seclusions, and frivolous ceremonies, pre- 
vailed in the succeeding century: yet, in opposition to this 
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statement, it is observed that ‘ the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
instead of being prohibited, was earnestly recommended to the 
ple.’ Mr. Grant charges Mr. Hume with voryeiy | erTo- 
neously that the adoration of images was practised by the 
Saxons from the earliest introduction of Christianity: but it is 
probable that Mr. Hume was not so much in error as Mr. G. 
supposes. It is admitted that ‘ images were held in reve- 
rence ;’ and though transubstantiation was not yet acknowleged, 
we perceive the disposition of the British church to follow that 
of Rome: 
¢ The laity, at the time of the conquest, and for two hundered 
years afterwards, communicated in both kinds. A belief in purga. 
tory was just beginning to gain admittance. In the year 640 the 
first Lent was held in England, by all who followed the Roman cele- 


bration of Easter.’ 


Chapter III. treats of the period from the Norman conquest 
to the reign of Edward I.; during which the doctrine of tran. 
substantiation was introduced, with many other evidences of the 
growth of the papal power and domination, which it would be 
needless to specify. It was at this time that vicarages were 
created ; and for the sake of Mr. G.’s concluding aes: which 
is no doubt just, we shall transcribe the history of their origin : 


¢ In a council held at Westminster in the last year of this century, 
a canon was established, which is remarkable, as being the origin of 
vicarages. Prior to this period, appropriation of parish churches 
had extended to all tithes, small as well as great ; and the right of 
patronage over many churches having been transferred to the reli- 
gious houses, the emoluments were thrown into the general funds, 
while their members-went out to serve their cures in their turns. The 
canon in question directed, that in all appropriations of tithes to reli- 
gious houses, a particular minister should be appointed, and provision 
made for his subsistence. The ace of the duty, and the per- 
sone receiving the remuneration for it, being thus separated, an open- 
_ ing was made for ecclesiastical and lay fraternities to claim a great 
part of the revenues of the church. This has in many places greatly 
impoverished the parochial clergy, although, perhaps, 4 interweaving 
their interests with those of powerful laymen, it has contributed to 
the security of the ecclesiastical establishment, and of such emolu- 
ments as remain to it.’ 


We are carried in the 4th chapter from the reign of Edward I. 
to that of Henry VIII.: but why should we detail the leading 
features of this and of the puonsiins period, since, as Warner 
truly remarks, what does an ecclesiastical history of these ages 
include but “an history of the errors of the popes against truth 
and Scripture, of the mischievous effects of their discipline on 
religion, and of the iniquities of their usurpations over the rights 
and liberties of the English nation?” It is pleasing, however, 
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to observe, in the boldness of Wickliffe and his followers, the 
dawning of religious light after an age of darkness, and the 
gradual decline of the papal power, notwithstanding all the arts 
which were employed to uphold it. Still it was in sufficient 
strength to wield the engine of persecution; and in the rsth 
century a man was burnt for asserting that * a priest could not 
make Christ.” From the reign of Henry VIII. we date the 
important era of the Reformation; and though the motives 
which induced that prince to shake off the papal yoke were not 
honourable to himself, the effects of this measure were highly 
beneficial to his subjects. The struggle, however, between 
Popery and Protestantism, was long continued ; and the noble 
army of martyrs who sealed the truth with their blood, parti- 
ticularly during the reign of Mary, gave a sort of holy unction 
to the cause of the latter, and proved the truth of what has been 
often asserted, that persecution does more injury to the power 
that employs it than to the cause against which it is exerted. 
Without rehearsing the melancholy detail, it may be sufficient 
to give a summary of the cruelties which were executed on the 
Protestants at this period : | 


‘ It is computed that in the space of three years two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven persons were brought to the stakes 
among whom were five bishops, rey ee clergymen, eight lay 
pentione, eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred peasants and day- 
abourers, fifty-five women, and four children. According to a 
book, however, entitled, “‘ The Executions for Treason,”’ which 
appeared in the following reign, written or corrected by Lord Bur- 
leigh, the martyrs publicly executed amounted to eight hundred ; to 
which must be added an unknown number, secretly massacred in their 
prisons,’ , 


As the history of the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VL., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, have been often amply detailed, we do 
not feel it necessary regularly to follow Mr. Grant through the 
last four chapters of his work, which are occupied with the ec- 
clesiastical incidents of those eventful reigns: but it may be 
proper te transcribe the remarks with which the history of 
the English church during the reign of Henry VIII. are in- 
troduced : 


‘ Our account of former events has been given, chiefly, for the sake 
of connection. It has been extended no further than seemed strictly 
necessary, in order to present a clear view of the rise and progress of 
the Gospel, in our island, and of its gradual admixture with the 
shades of ignorance and superstition, We are now to behold it 
emerging from its long eclipse. We are to hail our countrymen 
emancipated from spiritual bondage, and conducting their 
with all that energy and ardour, which newly-acquired freedom of 
thought bestows. It must not excite our wonder, that, on first 
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finding themselves unshackled, some among the Reformers were guilty 
of wild transports and caprices. It-was to be expected, that when 
the minds of men, after a long period of ignorance, began to be 
turned towards religious inquiries, many would bewilder themselves 
in a study to which'they were incompetent, because unused; and 
that some would even fall into errors little less dangerous or absurd 
than those which they sought to avoid. .These mistakes concerning 
the truth must oceupy a share of our attention ; and particularly 4 
of them as have extended their influence to the present times. With 
whatever indulgence we may regard the first preachers of errors, into 
which, at the period of their introduction, it was not unnatural to be 
misled, we must not tacitly permit their adherents, in an age, when 
time, general improvement, the unlimited diffusion of free inquiry, 
and a more advanced state of intellectual ability, might have assisted 
them in forming a correct judgment, to glory in perversions of 
doctrines, opposed to the corruptions of Rome, as if such perver- 
sions were the statements of truth, and the belief of the soundest 


Reformers.’ 


In the appendix to this chapter, a view is taken of the 

general state of Church-government in England, from the 
Norman conquest to the commencement of the reign of 
Edward VI. Nothing can more strongly prove the success of 
the Romish church in drawing into its vortex the property of 
the country, than a fact here stated on the authority of Sir 
William Temple, that ‘ William the Conqueror found a third 
part of the lands of the kingdom in the possession of the clergy ; 
and in the reign of Richard II. they usually contributed to the 
state in this proportion.’ ‘Che number of monasteries, &c. 
suppressed by Henry VIII. was 3182; the yearly revenue of 
which, at the time, was computed at 140,7851. ‘This general 
remark is offered on their suppression : 
a Upon the whole, although the monasteries were not without 
advantages, as inns, hospitals, schools, libraries, studies, retreats, 
and corrodies or provisions for decayed servants, they were hurtful, 
by their appropriations, to the secular and parochial clergy, as they 
were to the nation, by their encouragement of celibacy, their yielding 
sanctuary to offenders, their withholding unprofitable hands from the 
occupations of trade; and England, had they continued, would have 
become a nation of monks, sunk in indolence, ignorance, and weak- 
ness, and a prey to any invader.’ 


Hostile as our religious sentiments are to those of the Church 
of Rome, and much as we condemn thé sanguinary measures 
of her champions, we must beg our readers to recollect that the 
persecutions of the Protestants by the Papists took place when 
the latter were armed by the whole power of the State. We do 
not perceive any danger from now extending civil privileges to 
the Catholics; and we think that the enlightened state of the 
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public mind, and the annihilation of the intrigues of the court 
of Rome, form an ample security against the recurrence of the’ 
atrocities of the reign of “bloody Queen Mary.” Mr. G., 
however, as a strenuous advocate for the English church, sounds 
the alarm, and thus warmly exhorts his brethren: 


* Let us defend our rich inheritance of truth without shrinking ; 
and contribute, by perishing, should it be required, at the stake, 
towards opposing the return of darkness and bigotry, of a mode of 
religion, which we find to be capable of dictating the counsels of a 
Gardiner, animating and eA the fury of a Bonner, and 
nursing the cold remorseless cruelty of a Mary.’ 


We have already adverted to Mr. Grant’s arguments with 
the Baptist Dissenters, but it may still be right to instance the 
manner in which he decides the dispute. ‘ Admission into the 
Christian covenant, by sprinkling, being practicable, we con- 
clude, that this mode of administration deserves preference, 
since the contrary practice of immersion would be inconvenient, 
indelicate, and, in colder climates, often highly dangerous.’ — 
These objections certainly have weight, but as certainly have 
never yet convinced the Baptists. 

The appendix to the reign of Elizabeth, reciting the grounds 
on which the Church of England separated from that of Rome, 
may be regarded as matter of pure self-defence in a member 
of our Establishment; and the reasons here alleged are strong 
and convincing. Mr. Grant has laboured the point with abi- 
lity, and if in his subsequent volume he can be equally suc- 
cessful against modern Dissenters, he will be intitled to a high 
station in the church: but we suspect, as we have already said, 
that, when Protestant meets Protestant in the field of religious 
discussion, ‘then comes the tug of war,” and Mr. G.’s triumph 
in this case is not so probable. : 

Moy. 
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Art. IV. An Account of the Islands of Walcheren and South. Beye- 
land, against which the British Expedition proceeded in 1809, 
describing the different Operations of his Majesty’s Army during 
the Siege of Flushing, and containing Observations on the Cha- 
racter, Custom, Religion, and Commerce of the Inhabitants. To 
which are added, a few Remarks respecting the Nature of the 
Climate, and the Causes and Symptoms of the Disease which pre- 
vailed among the Troops. Illustrated with an Engraving. By 
George Hargrove, jun. Assistant Surgeon, Royal Horse-Artillery. 
4to. pp.175. 158. Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


Hts in our early days visited the Continent, and passed 
some time on the once-flourishing island of Walcheren, 
we were led to take up Mr. Hargrove’s book with interest, 
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in spite of the painful sensations which were suggested by the 
recollection of our ill-managed expedition. Mr. H. describes 
himself as a young man, and his narrative certainly proves him to 
be a ey young writer. When, therefore, he begins by depre- 
cating the severity of criticism, we must add that we have 
seldom seen greater need for the appeal. _ In addition to that 
inexpertness in style which we are always ready to forgive 
in men whose business is different from authorship, we meet — 


‘ with frequent trespasses against the rules of speech; and a 


systematic neglect of the distinctions in the important art of 
punctuation renders his meaning often doubtful. Our unfor- 
tunate countryman, Savage, was so scrupulous on this score as 
to pay back the fifth part of a slender pittance which he re- 
ceived for one of his copy-rights, for punctuating his proof- 
sheets: but Mr. H. appears to consider such minutiz as unde- 
serving of an author’s attention. Yet that he is disposed to set 
a sufficient value on his work is apparent from several circum- 
stances. Not contented with giving a broad hint that the perusal 
of the manuscript had been interesting to his friends, he adds a 
Significant notice that he felt it incumbent on him to delay the 
publication till after the parliamentary scrutiny on the expedi- 
tion ; but that question being now at rest, he trusts ¢ that party- 
spirit will be unable to discover any scope for political contro- 
versy. The book is dedicated to the Duke of York, and with 
as lofty-professions of loyalty and of attachment to the military 
as if a subordinate officer, on printing his memoranda respecting 
a short and insulated branch of service, were of sufficient con- 
sequence to attract the attention of the whole army, and were 
Len be to make a formal profession of political faith. 

though we fall thus greatly below Mr. H. in estimating 
the merits of his production, we are ready to do justice to the 


f 9 Hfopriety of his motives, as well as to the interest of several of 


his local descriptions. His account of the chief towns in Zea- 
land is correct, though rather highly coloured : ; 


‘ Middleburg. —In the approach to Middleburg the stranger is 
sighted with the rarious surrounding scenery. A number of béau- 
tiful plantations, country villas, terraces, cottages, and white-washed 
wind-mills meet the eye in every direction until you arrive at the 
outer gates; those are admirably constructed, presenting a trophied 
x spears of martial grandeur, and solidity, such as (according to 
the conception of the spectator) to resist the severest brunt of arms. 
This ebapaning city, the capital of the island of Walcheren, is situated 
about four miles from Flushing, along a delightful and picturesque 
country, regularly planted with trees, whose branches uniting at top, 
equally defend the passenger from the intense heat of summer, and 
the rude blasts of winter. It is supposed to contain from twenty-five 
to thirty thousand inhabitants, and is really a beautiful place, orna- 
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nents with a great variety of magnificent buildings, churches, and 
st 8. | 
The Stadthouse is a superb structure, situated with great taste 
in an open square ; this court of justice is admirably decorated in the 
interior with various busts and drawings, illustrative of the laws and 
punishments of the provinces, and many statues of the former grand 
Counts and Countesses of Holland.’ — 

‘ The display of their goods in the various shops adds considerably 
to the general beauty of the city; and asin most Dutch towns the 
various canals, squares, and streets are lined with rows of poplar 
and elm, it forms a pleasing contrast with the grandeur of the 
houses.’— 

‘ The numerous draw-bridges which are placed across the canals at 
Middleburgh, render the appearance still more picturesque, their pre- 
servation and neatness is a matter of the first consideration among the 
tasteful inhabitants, and they are regularly painted in green and white 
twice or thrice each year.’ — | 

¢ The men of tak and consequence appear to imitate the French 
fashions ; the peculiarly grave and sombre cast of countenance, which 
this description of men so habitually possessed, often attracted our at- 
tention, they carry with them a most important air: this is perhaps 
in consequence of the fashion of wearing black, the cocked hat, 
powdered hair, and golden-headed cane. Whether you met a Dutch 
gentleman in acoffee house at Middleburg, walking in the street, or 
taking a jaunt in the country, you perceived the same consequential 
appearance, as if in contemplation on some mysterious event: and 
when they receive the obsequious salutation of an inferior rank, they 
give the head a kind of nod or rather jerk, by which you would 
suppose they were making an effort to get free from a neckcloth too 
tightly bound on ; while the tradesman takes off his hat at full length, 
exposing his well powdered wig, and making as many scrapes as a 
French dancing-master would at his benefit-ball.’— 

‘ The inhabitants, I remarked, have an effectual mode of cleaning 
the windows, without hazarding their lives, as we so often see at 
home. It has frequently been a matter of surprise to me, that peoplé 
standing outside the highest windows and holding from within, have 
not from giddiness or some other accident fallen off. In the Dutch 
towns the servants use a small portable engine from which they dash 
the water with the requisite force on the highest windows without 
any danger, and then dry them perfectly with a curved mop from 
within. It is very common to see eighteen or twenty of those at 
work early every morning.’— 

‘ Flushing. — Flushing is a large and closely built town, but from its 
exposure to the boisterous Scheldt, and being a considerable place of 
merchandise, it has a dark appearance: from the reasons alluded to, 
it will be readily conceived that it is peculiarly bleak and damp in 
winter and spring. The docks and quays at either side of the different, 
basins are the most open and handsome parts of the town: takin 
every circumstance into consideration, it is not atown an Englishman” 
would much relish to reside in; outlaws however are happy to have 
the opportunity of taking up their residence here, and we found tat 
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several of the shops belonged to Englishmen who came here, either to 
avoid the laws, or from motives of distress.’— 

¢ Flushing is well fortified, both by sea and land, being walled 

round, and having an amazingly wide ditch: the wall fronting the 
river did not seem to have suffered much from the cannonading of our 
men of war; here it is of very considerable depth, and contained at 
its surrender a battery of uncommon strength, well constructed, and 
judiciously mounted with guns and howitzers of various calibres : it 
was this battery that was principally opposed to our men of war when 
they forced the passage of the river, and it was nearly in front of. 
this battery that Sir Richard Strachan brought up the ships with 
‘such dexterity and steadiness, that although two of them took fire 
on more than one occasion during the heavy and raking fire from the 
town, yet they nearly cleared that formidable battery, by the un- 
daunted perseverance and resolution that distinguish the British 
navy wherever they are opposed.’— 

‘ Terveere or Campvere.— The town of Terveere capitulated on 
the 1st of August, and proved to be more extensive than was before 
imagined. — The master of the inn here was a Scotchman, as were a 
number of the inhabitants. The streets are in general wide and neat, 
and considering the place altogether, it excited some surprise that 
so commodious a town should rank the third in the island of 
Walcheren.’— 

‘ Goes, or Tergoes, is an extremely pretty and neat town, but 
built completely in the old-fashioned stile, the houses are in general 
lofty, the walls rising in a pyramidal form toward the top; the 
rooms are capacious, and the various paintings with which they are 
adorned are such as demonstrate the refined taste of the people. 
The appearance of cleanliness and rural beauty that surrounds this 
ancient place is highly gratifying and interesting to the stranger : 
the ancient and curious monastery is remarkable for its large windows 
of variegated glass, and steeple, which contaifts a delightful set of 
musical bells, 

‘ The inhabitants in general are peculiarly clean and neat, yet 
simple, in their apparel; I have heard they are so regardless as to 
change of dress, that the present costume has been in vogue for the 
last three hundred years. | 

¢ Men of distinction, profession, and indeed most citizens in 
Holland, wear the old-fashioned three-cocked hats, wigs with an 
immense quantity of powder and pomatum, long skirted coats, fre- 
quently without collars, so as to expose the buckled stock behind, 
and the old long flapped waistcoats; the dress in general forms a 
striking contrast with that we are in the habit of seeing in England, 
and in some instances is carried to a laughable extreme ; for instance 
in the person of an elderly man, who wears a long sattin waistcoat, of 
green, with lappels, large flapped pockets, with silver buttons, an 
immense embroidered sattin cloak, no collar, stockings with clocks of 
a different colour, high shoes with large silver buckles, a cocked hat, 
the right hand holding a cane, while the left supports a large Dutch 
pipe, such a character I have observed parading the streets with a 
gait as solemn and dignified, and indeed the whole contour as ime 
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portant, as if he was a man of distinguished rank and authority ; and’ 
on enquiry have ascertained he was some mechanic of the town.’— _, 

‘ The dress of the Dutch peasantry is curious and highly unbe- 
coming, at first sight we imagined the women wore hoops, but were 
afterwards apprised that this appearance arose from the quantity of 
petticoats and stuffing they are in the habit of wearing; a linen cap 
closely wee the head, without any border, is a prevalent fashion ; 
those they fasten on each temple by a golden ornament or clasp, 
something resembling an ear-ring, and as they never suffer the hair to 
appear outside the edges of the cap, it has an aukward appearance, 
as their faces are in general so round and plump: a coarse straw hat 
with leaves of an extraordinary breadth is the only covering they wear 
abroad in the coldest weather. 


‘ A fustian jacket with large buttons, and without a collar, and 
hats with uncommonly broad leaves, form the most remarkable part 
of the male peasants’ dress: they in general wear a broad’belt round 


the waist, with a large silver buckle in front, and uniformly wear the 
knees of the breeches unbuttoned.’ 


- 


The surface of these islands, like that of the rest of Holland, 
is perfectly flat. Here are no eminences te diversify the pros- 
pect, no chrystal springs, no purling rivulets. he water 
throughout the country is found only in ditches or in pumps 3 
and that which is used by the inhabitants is collected in cis- 
terns from the tops of houses. Yet, notwithstanding the dull- 
ness of a continued level, the country, from its high state of 
cultivation, has an attractive appearance during the summer- 
months. ‘The climate is fully as variable as our own, and the 
extremes of heat and cold are considerably greater in their re- 
spective seasons. ‘The atmosphere had long been known to be 
unheaithy: but the mortality, which overtook our troops in 
1809, was both more sudden and more general than previous 
observation would have led usto apprehend. In the year 1794, 
a large detachment of British troops arrived under Lord Mul- 
grave, and passed several weeks in the island without experi- 
encing any epidemic attack; the remembrance of which may 
have weighed with government on occasion of the late expe- 
dition, in paying so little attention to the hazards of climate. 
Circumstances, however, were different in two respects. Our 
troops in 1794 had no fatiguing duty; and their place of en- 
campment was very properly chosen near the sand-hills at the 
west point of the island, where the atmosphere is least tainted 
with humid exhalations.. The distance trom the towns also 
made it difficult for the soldiers to have access to strong 
liquor, which in that country is to be obtained at a price too 
tempting for the resolution of our troops. The ordinary 
malady of the island of Walcheren is the ague, returning every 
second or every third day. It sometimes recurs daily: but af 
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the three kinds, the third-day-ague is as much dreaded as any 
of them, the length of its duration being a full counterbalance to 
the greater frequency of attack in the others. With all the 
advantages of temperate habits, comfortable houses, and suit- 
able clothing, the natives suffer severely from the effects 
of a humid soil. A considerable proportion of them may be 
said to be subject to periodical attacks, and to owe the preser- 
vation of life chiefly to careful management and long residence 
in the climate. Among our countrymen, the diseases of the 
island soon assumed a more dangerous form. Unaccustomed 
to a damp atmosphere, exposed in the course of service to the 
night-air, and less prudent in their regimen than the cautious 
Dutch, their fevers often bore the character of a malignant 
distemper, attended with extreme debility and despondency. 
The most robust constitutions were generally the greatest suf- 
ferers; men of delicate habits often recovering while their 
stronger neighbours sunk into delirium. Peruvian bark is, 
under most circumstances, a powerful medicine in the mitiga- 
tion and cure of the Walcheren fever : but the Dutch physicians 
either have, or profess to have, a distrust of the wholesomeness: 
of that substance, a prejudice by no means entertained by the 
medical men of our army; though (together with other points 


~ of bad management) a deficiency in the stock of bark was at 


one time experienced. Camphor was often used to alleviate 
affections of the head ; and, in certain stages of the fever, the 
patients underwent affusion with vinegar and water: a prac- 
tice which is wholly unknown to the Dutch. 

A most distressing feature in the Walcheren fever is 
its recurrence (see Monthly Review, Vol. Ixiv. N.S. p.199.) 
after persons have quitted the country, and after the ap- 
parent completion of recovery; so that the loss of effective 
men by this unfortunate expedition has proved eventually 
much beyond the extent of the official returns made at the 
time, and cannot even yet be said to have terminated. As 
early as the 11th September, Mr. Webb, inspector-general of 
hospitals, called the attention of government to the alarming 
progress of the disease. By that time, all idea of attacking 
Antwerp was relinguished, but nothing could induce our 
ministers to take the decided step of at once withdrawing the 
troops. A vain hope of an improvement in the state of the 
weather, and a still vainer expectation of influencing the con- 
ditions of the treaty. pending between France and Austria, 
seemed to our government to be adequate causes for braving 
all the melancholy effects of the malady. 

¢ It was not an uncommon occurrence to hear of thirty or forty 


deaths in Walcheren in the short space of twenty-four hours, I am 
: convinced 
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eonvinced I am much beneath the mark in this number ; it is scarcely 
necessary to mention the number of skeleton regiments that came 
home, and that on a parade there were frequently not more than 
five or six men present. 

‘ The usual ceremony of paying the last tribute of respect to our 
brother soldiers, by attending them to their graves, was judiciously 
dispensed with, the processions were too numerous, their surviving 
companions were naturally too frequently affected at the awful sight ; 
so that a private order was issued with great propriety, that the men 
should be no longer mterred in the church-yards at Flushing, but thag 
they should be conveyed before six orclocks every morning, attended 
by a chaplain, to a deep pit dug for that purpose in a field about a 
mile beyond the Rammekens gate.’ 


The French soldiers, though in general temperate and open 
to advice, are great sufferers by the climate of Zealand. In 
the year 1795, that province, like the rest of the Dutch territory, 
was filled with French troops ; and before the end of the season, 
several thousands were confined in the hospitals. In the fol- 
lowing list of their troops who were appointed to defend the 
island, we find evidence of a considerable proportion being 
on the sick list : 








¢ In the island upon our arrival about —S = 5000 
Reinforcements from Cadsand > .e' /9ge0 
In garrison at Terveere - in m 600 

Total 7900 

¢ Of whom marched out of Flushing = 3500 
Taken or deserted - - - ‘1900 
Sick sent to France before the surrender 800 
Sick left in our possession alee eee 1000 
The probable loss of the enemy in killed during 

the siege - - - - goo 
Tetal = 7900’ 





It affords a relief to the mind to turn from these scenes of 
desolation to othertopics, Mr. Hargrove has occasion to men- 
tion many of his brother-officers by name, and we have seldom 
met with a writer more liberal of encomium. Every person 
introduced has the satisfaction of receiving some compliment ; 
and though the author does not aim at appreciating the general 
conduct of the expedition, he appears to have no unfavourable 
impression of ‘His Lordship, the Commander of the Forces,’ 
as Mr. H. courteously designates him. For ourselves, we have 
no hesitation in considering this enterpriseas equally ill man- 
aged on the part of the Cabinet and of the General. The former 
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committed the vulgar error of expecting success from magni- 
tude of force, when celerity of movement should have been 
the primary consideration;—and as to the latter, the rapidity with 
which Sir John Hope executed his share of the task, and the 
confusion which he created among the enemy, justify the idea 
that, had the expedition been guided by a vigorous hand, the 
result would have been very different. It is perfectly ascer- 
tained that. Antwerp was for some time ungarrisoned ; and it 
is by no means clear that the surrender of Flushing was a 
necessary preliminary to the passage of our fleet : while no advan- 
tage resulting from that surrender, as far as we are enabled to 
form an opinion, could be put in comparison with the loss of 
the precious interval. ‘Those who have a just sense of the dif- 
ficulty of military operations employ no commander who does 
not meditate his enterprize in all its bearings, before he takes a 
step which makes the enemy apprized of the scene of operation. 
Our General, on the other hand, was contented to leave things 
to be learned “on the spot ;” a conduct for which we recollect 
no parallel, unless it be the notable order of Sir H. Burrard to 
suspend the pursuit of the French after Sir Arthur Wellesley’s 
victory at Vimeira. : 

However injudicious might be the plan of the Walcheren 
expedition, it 1s gratifying to find that no blame attached to 
our troops or our subordinate commanders; and on this as on 
other occasions, the. navy acquitted itself with great prompti- 
tude and decision. In those passages of the volume which re- 
late the operations of the siege of Flushing, with the intrepidity of 
our soldiers, and the skill of our artillery-ofhicers, the interest of 
the subject may draw off attention from the incorrectness of the 
writer : but it is the critic’s part to restrain the feelings which 
are excited by a narrative of brilliant exploits, and to make an 
unbiassed report of the defects of the composition. Among 
other inaccuracies of Mr. Hargrove, we find him (p.1o.) cal- 
ling the castle of Rammekens ‘a town.’ An unworthy preacher 
of the gospel is charged by him (p.51.) with ¢ unbenevolence ;’ 
and the parliamentary inquiry into the expedition is called 
(p. 172.) a ‘scrutinous investigation.’ An affecting lamenta- 
tion (p. 103.) over a brother-othcer, who fell a victim to sick- 
ness, becomes ridiculous when we find the author summing up 
the account of his death by ‘ wishing him a maturer fate.’ At 

. 108. we learn that Mr. Hargrove returned temporarily to 
ngland with some sick troops ; and happening to arrive just 
before the Jubilee in honour of our venerable sovereign having 
reached the soth year of his reign, the author launches out into 
a panegyric on his Majesty, which, with the aid of a liberal 
transcript from a composition by a reverend relative, is made to 
| extend 
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extend through thirteen quarto pages. In the course of this 
digression, which must not be excused: by the justness of the 
praise, the Prince Regent obtains his share of Mr. H.’s eulogy 3 
and the paragraph in which it is conveyed forms.a curious spe- 
¢imen of literary composition : 


‘ The consideration of the exalted character of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent of the Empire, to the many virtues bs inherits 
from his august parent, to the affability which marks his conduct in 

rivate life, and the eminent abilities and maturity of wisdom he has 
displayed in his official duties, must diffuse general consolation, and 
the highest satisfaction through the Britannic dominions.” 


‘ 


























It would puzzle the head-boys in our public schools to parse | Gg. 
this involved sentence. 
The drawbacks which we have specified will justify ‘us 
in limiting our approbation of this book to the description of 
local scenery, events, and manners. | Lo. 





Arr. V. Portugal. A Poem. In Two Parts. By Lord George 
Grenville (now Lord Nugent). Second Edition. 8vo. 153. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1812. 


We are always pleased to record the enrolment of a patri- 

cian as a member of the republic of letters, and are 
gratified to observe that such an event has lately rather in- 
creased in frequency. ‘The influence of the cultivation of lite- 
rature on the minds of its disciples is too universally acknow- 
leged to require any illustration; and the existence of a man 
of high birth who had not been liberally educated would be re- 
garded as even stranger in this empire, at the present time, 
than the appearance of an opposite rarity in a cultivated pea- 
sant: yet the exertion in manhood of that learning which has 
been’ acquired, or the public display of those talents which 
have been cultivated, by a nobleman in his academic youth, 
always has been an occurrence more often to be desired than to 
be contemplated. We would exhort our nobles to prove to the 
world, by numerous and convincing manifestations, that genius 
flies not the haunts of rank and grandeur, and that their pos- 
sessors are as emulous of distinction in literature as in politics 
or in war. Let them, moreover, be patient in climbing the 
hill of Parnassus: as we know not of any ‘royal road ta 
geometry,” so neither must they expect any privileged facility 
in gaining that ascent; and a partial or a temporary failure, 
positive or comparative, must no more discourage them, than 
it ought to deter the humbler and perhaps more industrious 
aspirant. 


After 
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After 2 dedication to Lord Wellington, the noble author of 
the patriotic effusion now before us informs his readers that 
¢ the outline of his poem was suggested by an evening’s ex- 
eursion during the autumn of 1810, upon the hills of Cintra, 
in which spot indeed many of the lines themselves were 
written.’ It contains, in a word, a bird’s-eye-view of the 
country, and involves (without any attempt at story or other 
artificial connection) the natural consideration of such subjects, 
in. past or in contemporary annals, as that country forces on any 
mind: of common sensibility. The interest of so simply de- 
scriptive a poem; it is evident, must arise from the truth, 
variety, and vigour of the description. How far this production 
succeeds in so producing that interest will best be shewn by 
extracts from the work itself. At the same time, we must 
admonish the young poet that he has in various instances 
inned against the rules of a correct taste ; while we leave our 

*“dxEreaders to collect his general merits from the passages which 
we shall quote. 

At page 3. § Twining our dreams and prayers’ with those 
of another country must be specified as a strange mode of 
speech; and ‘ prophet Fancy,’ page 4.) we do not quite approve ; 
nor, indeed, any one of the following catalogue of phrases. 
5. ©The aerie rock.’ . This should be * airy ;” a plainer word, 
we confess: but yet more eligible, unless the author meant 
«¢ the rock on which the aérie is built ;” and then it savours of 
affectation. Ib. ¢ Poet-Fancy.’ Ib. ‘ Untricked reflection.’ Too 
great a fondness is visible for tame expressions. 7. ¢ Nor shrink, 
though Heaven’s blast o’er the offering plays,’ is not only a rough 
and unmusical line, (which, in justice we must add, is a fault not 
common in this poem,) but ‘a playing blast? is one of the 
oddest compounds that we ever encountered. The lines in 
this page beginning ¢ By such reflections led,’ and ending ¢ to 
find repose,’ would have been deemed, a century ago, an un- 
usual specimen of melodious versification: but so thoroughly 
has the example of Pope taught our rhymers the proper cadence 
of the couplet, and so widely, in latter years, has the knack of 
rhyming been diffused, that such specimens are* become com- 
mon, and their credit has proportionably decreased: while, 
on the other hand, the spiritless insipidity of their ordinary 

_ language makes us almost regret the souk vigour of our ane 
cestors; we mean, makes us disposed to wish that we had 

- their phraseology, even with their versification, if we cannot have 
it without. ‘The passage that here follows, however, is good 

in thought, and much more nervous in tone. We quote it 


_, . with pleasure; and we have only to inform our readers, 


by way of introduction, that the poet has just finished 


an 
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an address to ¢ Lusia,? and a description of his own 
situation : 


¢ When, as I spoke, on Cintra’s topmast head 
The ruddy beam its latest influence shed, 
The tranquil breast of ocean, far away, 
Caught, but to lose, the smiles of parting day, 
With silent course the shadow’s length’ning train 
Swept down the steep, and sought the distant plain, 
In midway air the twilight’s blue mist curled, 
And, far below me, lay a lessened world! 


‘ In kindred grandeur to the northern skies 
A giant band, her guardian mountains rise, 
Till, by the Estrella’s loftier mould embraced, 
Sinks their lost greatness in the howling waste. 
Eastward I turned, where Tejo’s glimmering stream 
In melting distance owned the dubious beam ; 
Lisbon shone fair beneath the lively glow, 
Spread to its parting glance her breast of snow, 
And, as her faery form she forward bowed, 
Woke the soft slumbers of her native flood, — 
Whilst her white summits mocked the rude command 
Of the dark hills that fence her distant strand. 


‘ Bolder, and nearer yet, the embattled head 
Of towery Belem in the radiance played, 
From fretted minoret, or antique spire, 
Welcomed the farewell glance of living fire, 
And smiled to view its turret’s dazzling pride 
In pictured lustre deck the answering tide. 


‘ Far to the South, through many a chequered scene 
Of prouder grandeur, or of livelier green, 
Of towns in whiteness robed, a sun bright train, 
The widening river mingled with the Main. — 


‘ Seaward I stretched my view, where to the West 
The sun beam lingered on the ocean’s breast, 
Where soft the Atlantic woo’d the dying breeze 
On the smooth surface of his waveless seas, 
On my own land the evening seemed to smile, 
And fondly tarrying, pause o’er Britain’s isle.’ 


This passage is very creditable to the feelings and to the abilities 
of the author. 

We pass over the .remainder of the first part of the poem, 
which evinces both merits and demerits of the same kind with 
those which we have already specified, or submitted by quotation 
to the judgment of the reader. The second part opens with 
an apostrophe to the death of the patriot-soldier, and proceeds 
with an allusion to the popular belief in Portugal, relative to 

Rav. Marcu, 1853, T the 
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the re-appearance of King Sebastian. This, certainly, is one 
of the strangest superstitions on record; and it has furnished 
matter for interesting compositions of various sorts. Lord 
Nugent * has done justice to his subject in the ensuing passage : 


¢ And who is he, who from the wide expanse 
Of unseen distance moves ? — in proud advance, 
A. giant form, he comes ! — his forehead wears 
The snowy ringlets of departed years, 
Her regal ermine o’er his shoulders spread, 
The crown of Lusia decks his radiant head.— 
Your own Sebastian, from the realms afar 
Of highest heaven, hath heard the sounds of war, — 
Indignant heard ! — hath burst the tedious band 
That stayed his footsteps from his native land, 
His mighty mandate once again unfurled, 
He ales !-the avenger of a prostrate world! 
He moves Ssinpationlees, — no mortal force 
Can ’bide the swiftness of the hero’s course, — 
Alone, exulting in his matchless power, 
The radiant vision of a noontide hour ; — 
Death in his right hand sits, but the mild glow 
Of hope and conquest light his kindling brow. 


¢ Hail aweful being ! as the rainbow, cast 
O’er heaven’s vast concave, tells, the storm is past, 
We hail thy coming ! — from the rising sun 
Whether sublime thy seraph flight begun, 
Whether, from ocean borne, thy shadowy train 
Swept the broad bosom of the western main. — 


¢ And now, behold, on Tejo’s bounding tide, 
Buoyant, and brave, his milk white courser’s pride, 
Foams the light wave beneath the unearthly tread 
That stamps the bosom of his sparkling bed, 
Unbent beneath the form, his native stream 
Darts back with joy his armour’s iron gleam, 
The curling surges round their master play, 
And kiss his footsteps with the rising spray — 
He comes, he comes, thy chief ! — with courage high, 
And new-raised spark of unquenched energy, 
The warriour spirit see his country claim, 
Herald, and pledge, of her reviving fame !’ 


We must notice, however, some faulty words and phrases in 
this division of the poem. At p. 58. we again meet with the 
epithet ‘ aery,’ where it evidently is an antiquated mode of spel- 
ling ; we have also in this page ‘ federate,’ as we had ¢ pre- 
cepts’ in a former. P.66. ‘The strain which merit draws’ 18 
unintelligible; we can guess, indeed, that the author means, 





* This title descended to Lord G. Grenville on the death of his 
mother, the Marchioness of Buckingham. | 
66 draws 
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‘‘ draws from the muse :” but his words will not bear him out. 
The thoughts of the subjoined verses are natural and pleasing : 
but the construction of almost every line, except the first two, 
{and they and the last have several objectionable words in them,) 
is inverted ; | 


‘ For sure, the stoutest breast may sometimes /end 


One blameless sigh to grace an absent friend ; ; 


The world may yield to calm regret a part 
Of the bright sunshine of a female heart ; 
On cheek of age one tear-drop yet may burn, 
When the soul ponders on a child’s return !” 


© Sod? aizd ¢ blood,’ p. 72. are execrable rhymes ; as £ feud’ and 
* blood,’ before, and ¢ moan’? and on’ in another passage. 

‘The address to our countrywomen, the description of the 
dead French soldier, and, especially, the picture of the battle of 
Busaco, are all honourable proofs of the noble author’s rectitude 
of spirit, and of considerable poetic talents. Should he again 
appear in public as a candidate for the precarious laurel, we 
beg him to provide ample materials for thinking on the subject 
which he may chuse ; to digest those thoughts patiently ; and, 
above all, to express them with increased force and conciseness, 
Wehaveonly one remaining rule of poetical conduct toprescribe, 
namely, the most cautious examination whether any phrase, or 
sentence, that appears peculiarly happy to the writer, be the 
offspring of memory or of fancy ; and the severest trial, before 
he decides whether he has really created, or, unconsciously 
adopted, (to borrow the idea of a popular dramatist,) the 


doubtful child in question. Hod 





Art. VI. Democracy unveiled ; in a Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart., M. P. By T. Adams, Esq., lately resident in the United 
States. 8vo. pp. 521. 10s. 6d. Boards. Chapple. 


T= contents of this bulky volume will not be found to be 


altogether such as the title may induce the reader to ex- 
pect. Instead of supplying a general disquisition on the sub- 
ject of democracy, it is confined to a string of particular illus- 
trations, deduced from the example of the United States; and 
the task of Mr. Adams has been much more that of an editor 
than of an author, since he does not scruple to present us with 
extracts of twenty, forty, and even sixty pages in continuation. 
The chief contributor to these copious loans is the late Fisher 
Ames, a distinguished member of Congress under the presi- 
dencies of Washington and Adams, and a staunch adherent to 
the cause of the Federalists. Such being the composition _ 
T 2 the 
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the work, we are at a loss to account for the adoption of so 
vague atitle. A title-page should be nothing else than a con- 
cise index to the contents of a book; a purpose which in this 
case would have been better answered by calling the volume 
“The Evils of Democracy exemplified in the Case of the 
United States of America.” 

Since Mr. Adams’s observations on the abstract question of 
reform present very little novelty, we shall direct the attention 
of our readers to the most interesting part of the information 
relating to the interior of the Trans-atlantic republic. "We have 
no occasion here to enter on the topics in dispute between that 
government and ours; they have already been fully discussed ; 
and our present concern is with the merits of the American 
constitution. We were never among the number of persons 
who expected a flattering result in the first stage of that experi- 
mental government; because many allowances were to be made 
for the deficient information and rude habits of a people who 
are greatly behind the inhabitants of this island in the progress 
of civilization. Of this fact, the extracts which we are about 
to make will furnish abundant proofs: but, while we assent, 
in general, to their substance, we cannot help regretting that 
the writers should not have made the requisite admissions for 
the case of a thinly scattered and recently settled population. 

Mr. Adams begins by transcribing Sir Francis Burdett’s pro- 
positions for parliamentary reform, and comments particularly 
on the scheme of intitling all who pay taxes to a vote in the 
election of members of parliament. He contends that the 


. hq b44option of this plan in America has by no means put an end 


to the exertion of undue influence ; and that, if bribery be not in 
vogue, an equal degree of mischief is effected by false and ex- 
travagant harangues. Every town in the United States has its 
¢ Coachmaker’s hall,” where the young men practise spouting, 
and account it the high road to distinction ; and the time thus 
appropriated being lost to useful study, the Americans are in a 
remarkable degree ignorant of the state of foreign countries. 
Speaking of the mistaken policy of having a legislative assembly 
for each state, Mr. Adams remarks; 

‘ Another, and for a British reformer, a very interesting object to 
view, is the eternal contests that exist in these assemblies about elec- 
tions. Any reasonable man would think, that, after they had prac- 
tised this system of suffrage such an immense length of time, that 
a code of laws might have been formed that would have, in most 
cases, precluded debate on the subject of elections. On the other 
hand, it is truly disgusting to see the time wasted upon such dis- 
cussions, which, taken in.a great point of view, are as frivolous as 


the subjects are depraved. If all the reports on contested elections in 


some of the states were published, and especially those for the last 
eight 
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eight or ten years, that is, since the Jacobin party have obtained 
the ascendancy, they would put British electioneering tricks to the 
blush for a century. Search for every hackneyed electioneerer that 
has been engaged, from the contests in 1774, down to those of a 
Middlesex, or a Coventry election, honourably supported as they have 
been, by Good-intent millers and ribbon weavers, and you will find 
them, compared to a thorough-bred American electioneerer, the most 
absolute tyros.’ 


Among other disadvantages of provincial legislatures, we are 
to reckon the undue prevalence of local influence. This may 
be exerted, as was formerly the case in Ireland, in obtaining 
the construction of public works, a road, a bridge, or a canal, 
for the advantage of particular individuals ; who, for the sake 
of gaining a point of this nature, will consent to support with 
their votes another party in the pursuit of an equally selfish 
object. Hence, in some districts of America, we find the 
erection of exclusive corporations, and enactments in their favour 
which are at variance with the freedom of commerce. In the 
province of Massachusetts, private banking is forbidden; and 
in another province, the establishment of a fire-insurance office 
being in contemplation, an act was passed declaring it illegal to 
insure against fire in the London oflices; a prohibition, how- 
ever, which was too contrary to equity and policy to be long 
tolerated. 

No part of the British system of jurisprudence is more in 
want of reform than the law of debtor and creditor. In our 
attempts to amend it, we advance very slowly, from a relucs 
tance to deviate from established rules; and the Americans 
have overset their old system without proceeding on a thorough 
consideration of the principles of law. Like other newly set- 
tled countries, they conceive it to be advantageous to interpose 
delays in the recovery of debt; hence, in some quarters, the 
abolition of the bankrupt-laws, and, in others, a provision that 
the debtor shall be protected for a certain time from the demand 
of capital, on making payment of an augmented rate of interest. 
The Americans have not yet arrived at a conviction of the truth 
that the best policy is to exercise very little interference with re- 
gard either to the rate of interest, or to the retention of the prin- 
cipal after the creditor chuses to demand it. Law-suits are 
abundantly frequent among ourselves ; but in the United States, 
as in the island of Jamaica, they reach beyond all bounds. In 
Philadelphia, the judges remain in session during three-fourths 
of the year, from morning to night, without being able to clear 
the arrears ; and there, as in our court of chancery, many ex- 
amples occur of a cause being seven years under discussion, 
Another anomaly consists in a difference of law in different 
T 3 provinces, 
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provinces, the same crime being frequently viewed in the re- 
spective states in an opposite light : 


« In Georgia, there are the relics of a system of English law, 
which is the remaining, but a weak, and unfortunately the only stay 
upon which property rests. It is not now more than two or three 

ears, since the courts were closed by law. 

¢ In South Carolina there is a little more respect paid to the dic- 
tates of reason and sound sense ; but, still an impatience exhibited to 

et rid of the thraldom in which they imagine themselves held by the 
itish statutes. 

‘ Of the corruption of their courts a recent instance may be 
quoted ; or, of the unfounded attacks of vicious, unprincipled, and 
ambitious characters, on honest men, which, from their names, 
birth, education, and character, we may be inclined to hope is the 
case.’ — 

¢ The Western States, that is to say, the States that have been 
settled on the other side of the Alleghany mountains, are still stronger 
proofs of the effect of the popular system. In the State of Ohio, 
they have carried the elective. principle so far as to make their judges, 
as well as sheriffs, elective annually ; so that those who are in debt 
will always vote for the judge who will delay the giving the judgment, 
and the sheriff who will retard the execution. Inthe Atlantic States, 
society has the advantage of possessing some well educated and ho- 
nourable characters, who, not requiring the terrors of the law to keep 
them in subjection, contribute to shield society from that torrent of 
vice that would, under the auspices of the legislators, overwhelm it. 
But in the new settlements, which are composed of wandering people 
from the New-England States, who fly from debt into the wilder- 
ness ; there you see vice in its full luxuriance and bloom. 

‘ In the State of Ohio, where land will not average four dollars per 
acre, corn will not sell for more than 1s. 2d. per bushel, and wheat for 
zs. 6d. to 3s.. and where, of course, sub%istence is cheap. In this 
State, which contains thirty-nine counties, there are one hundred and 
fifty thousand people ; among whom. are to be found two hundred 
and thirty-four lawyers. Trial by jury for debt under seventy dollars 
is abolished.’ —‘¢ It is a matter of self gratulation as well as justice, 
to say, that, in New York, as well as Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
there is to be found a greater attention to law, justice, and sound 

olicy. Hitherto honour and integrity, as well as discernment and 
impartiality have presided upon their benches. ‘There is some atten- 
tion to propriety.’— | 

‘ In districts in New England, where the population does not ex- 
ceed 2100 families, or 14,700 people, you will find an annual docket 
of from 3200 to 4000 causes. ‘I'he sums in dispute in these, will 
not average ten pounds sterling. ‘The costs will average two pounds, 
if so little. 

‘ There is another most important and most injurious department of 
American law. This is a perpetual insolvent debtor’s act, of which 
the extravagant and unprincipled debtor, takes as perpetual and in- 
cessant an advantage. ‘This is an evil of the greatest magnitude.’ 
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The United States being the only country in which the 
emancipation of slaves has been carried to any extent, it is 
unfortunate that this interesting experiment has not been judi- 
ciously conducted. The error seems to have consisted in 
making the negroes free before they had acquired knowlege 
enough to regulate their behaviour; just as in Spanish America 
the advocates of liberty have aimed at being independent of 
the mother-country, before the colonists were wise enough to 
govern themselves : 


‘ In 1786, the negroes were declared free in Massachusetts; they 
had places of worship, ministers of their own colour, and have-ever 
since had schools. ‘They have had all the privileges that whites en- 
joyed, except that of holding offices. ‘They vote for members of 
the legislature and municipal bodies. In short, they have every ad- 
vantage. With these advantages, the black population in Massa- 
chusetts, which does not exceed eight thousand, will yield forty con- 
victs ; the white, which is six hundred thousand, yields but two 
hundred,’ — 

‘ The inveteracy of habit is very evident in the negroes (or black 
people as they are poeey. termed) in Boston, ‘They continue in 
the same mode of life, persevere in all their immoral habits, thieve, 
and are as depraved and more so, than they will be found to be on a 
plantation, ‘T’his cannot be said to be a want of privileges — they 
have schools —they have places of worship — they have the right of 
voting! To what then are we to ascribe their depravity? In 
Philadelphia they are much worse. In that place, if the people 
who reside there are to be believed, the attention to this sualeaa 
class of the population occupies almost the whole time of one tri- 
bunal, the Mayor’s court.’ 


That a want of comfort, when such is the case among the 
lower orders in America, must be the effect of indolence or dis- 
sipation, is sufficiently apparent from the liberal rate of wages : 


‘ In Philadelphia the labourer may obtain his dollar a-day; the 
mechanic double that sum; the domestic servant fifteen to twenty 
dollars a month, with their subsistence ; the field labourer still more, 
with his subsistence ; where mechanics and artizans have all of them 
great wages; where provisions‘are cheap ; where land is not dear; 
here, in this famed city, there is already a poor rate of £22,000 
sterling.’ 

Amid all the complaints which are urged in this volume 
against the provincial governments of the United States, it is 
satisfactory to find one part of the union the subject of eulo- 
gium. ‘This is the province of Connecticut; a province which 
has retained, in a great degree, the simple manners of earlier 
ages. It was little affected by the issue of the revolutionary 
struggle, having always had the privilege of nominating its 
own governor and council, independently of the crown of 
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England. Accordingly, in this quarter much less acrimon 
prevailed against the mother-country than in other parts of the 
‘Union, during the existence of hostilities; and the war had no 
sooner subsided than a return of affectionate feeling became 
apparent : 

‘ To this day she retains the purest and most ardent affection for the 
parent country. Prayers for her prosperity, and success in her present 
momentous struggle, ascend weekly from her pulpits to the “ God of 
Armies.”? There is much in this state with which an English heart 
may be gratified. . The governor retains the same guards that he did 
before the revolution, they attend him at his inauguration, and are 
clothed as they were during the period of the King’s government. 
This may be deemed a trifling circumstance by some ; but, when any 
man considers the manner in which a red coat is viewed in other parts 
‘of the United States, it will not appear so trifling. They also ad- 
here to arotation in office. The situation of Secretary of State has, 
‘ever since the settlement of the country, been in one family, that of 
the Wyllys of Warwickshire, father having ever been succeeded by 
son or nephew. The little towns, (there is not one great one, ) can- 
not boast of the pompous luxury of Boston or New York, but of 
generous, genuine hospitality, they possess an ample share.’ 


The example of Connecticut shews in a striking light with 
how much ease our government might, forty years ago, have 
retained the allegiance of the Americans. ‘To appoint their 
own public officers was no unreasonable demand : but, equit- 
able as it was, we refused to grant it. We insisted on keep- 
ing the nomination of all appointments of consequence; and 
we were accustomed, in former days, to make no better choice 
of individuals for America than for Ireland. Both countries 
were regarded as little better than fields for the exercise of 
patronage ; and the man who had rendered himself acceptable 
at court, or who possessed great parliamentary influence, 
received his reward in a colonial appointment. Hence arose an 
increase in the number of the provinces, beyond what was ne- 
cessary from their geographical position or extent ; and hence 
also a disgust to many leading characters was excited among the 
‘colonists, which, as in the case of Washington, drove them out — 
of the service of the crown. It has happened, rather singularly, 
that the southern provinces, now the most hostile to us, were 
formerly the most backward in laying claim to independence : 
but the cause is to be sought in their inferior civilization. The 
northern states are sufhciently enlightened to see the folly of 
war with us at present; and forty years ago, they were, from 
the same cause, alive to the importance of taking a lead in the 
administration of their own affairs : 


_ * Virginia had been professedly filled with men without capital, 
industry, or morals, The New-England States, indebted for their 
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colonization to other causes, received individuals of a better class. 
These individuals, after the governments had been modified, and a 
system arranged, settled down into a regular mode of thinking and 
acting, and most certainly deserved to be regarded in a better point 
of view than their southern neighbours. However, this was not the 
case. ‘The appointments were all made in the same manner, with 
the exception of one province, to which a more particular reference 
will be subsequently made. 

‘ These colonies appeared to be considered as little else than places 
of punishment for the inhabitants who were to receive taskmasters 
from the mother-country, whose sole business was to curb their sup- 
posed excesses. There was no distinction between the two different 
sections, excepting that the southern was considered the superior. 
This wasa great error. ‘The true policy would have been to have con- 
sidered the provinces from Newfoundland to the Hudson, or possibly, 
the Potowmack, as an integral part of the British empire: but our 
statesmen merely regarded the different provinces as one great hos- 
pital, where the lame, the halt, and the blind were to be quartered, 
and for whom they took good care to provide as many wards as pos- 
sible.’ ——* These were the men that were chosen te represent a British 
monarch. It was in the administration of such characters, that the 
order about colonial rank, which drove Major Washington into re- 
tirement, was carried into effect. —But it is to be recollected, that 
the more provinces could be created, the more patronage.’— 

¢ New England became the scene of opposition, Boston was the 
centre. Here was the soil where the plant took such deep root, and 
where only it could take any root whatever. In this place, there 
was a considerable number of individuals who had been disappointed 
in obtaining certain offices, these offices being too generally given 
away to persons from England. Of course the government had to 
contend with all the influence of the disappointed, and received no 
benefit from the influence of those who received the appointments, as 
they were more objects of jealousy, than subjects’ for confidence.’ 


It happens unfortunately, from the plan of American repre- 
sentation, that the less enlightened States of the south have a 
superiority in Congress, through the influence of property, 
‘arising from the admission of the value of slaves into the elec- 
tion-calculations. ‘Though slaves personally have no vote, their 
owner is intitled to an augmentation of voting-influence in the 
ratio of the number of his negroes. A computation is there- 
fore formed of the aggregate of slaves in a particular district, 
and an allowance is made to that district in the repartition of votes, 
in the proportion of three-fifths of the number ; that is, sooo 
slaves are counted like 3000 freemen in the scale of representa- 
tion. ‘The benefit of this arrangement is reaped almost ex- 
clusively by the Southern States, since nearly the whole of the 
slave-population (about a million) is resident there. Besides, 
the number of representatives varying with the population, as 
taken at each census, the progress of increase is found to be 
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sore in the South than it appears in the North. By the 
r 


St census, 


Vermont sent 2members, Maryland 7 
New Hampshire 4 , Virginia 19 
Massachusetts 14 Kentucky 2 
Rhode island 2 North Carolina to 
Connecticut 7 South Carolina 6 
a Georgia 2 

Making for the North 29 — 


Making for the South 46 


These were the respective proportions, without taking the 
middle states, viz. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, into the account. By the second census, however, 
the proportion of members from the south, including ‘Tennes~ 
see, had risen to 643; while that of the north was increased 
only to 353 and, as the ratio of progress has of late continued 
the same, we have little cause to wonder at the decisive majo- 
rity of Mr. Madison. In the Senate, the number of members 
is permanent, and consists of deputies from the 


Northern States . * * Io 

Middle States * ie . 8 

Southern States - . - 14 
In all 32 


Mr. Adams, though disposed to censure in several respects 
the course of education i in the United States, is very willing to 
bear testimony to the religious habits of the people. Socinia- 
nism and Arianism have spread very little among them; and 
Dr. Priestley found here no encouragement for the dissemination 
of his new tenets. From the same cause, a strong dislike was 
felt towards the notorious Thomas Paine, in the latter part of 
his career. ‘The present author, having had a personal inter- 
view with this remarkable ssid gives an account of him 
at some length : 


‘ He had indulged himself at Paris in drinking ardent spirits, ' 
which had destroyed his constitution. On his return to the United 
States, he was regarded as a sort of fiend. His abusive letter to 
General Washington, made the Americans his political enemies, 
His Age of Reason rendered them his enemies on the score of re- 
ligion. Thus was the torrent of public hatred and terror so strong, 
that, to avoid ii, he was obliged to conceal himself in the wilderness 
of a great city. He chose New York, and even there he was com- 

elled to remove from quarter to quarter ; for as soon as the know- 
Jedge of his being a neighbour became general, a proportionate degree 
of terror was excited. 
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¢ Within the last twelve months of his life, he was induced, from 
some reasons with which the world is unacquainted, to suffer any 
gentleman to call on him. The excuse was, to purchase of him a 
blasphemous pamphlet, which was also to be obtained in any book- 
seller’s shop, and Mr. Paine was always willing to see the most utter 
strangers. ‘This circumstance may, perhaps, be ascribed to his bein 
so completely deserted by those who formerly had almost deified 
him. For he scarcely had a friend, and his principal, if not his only 
correspondent, was Mr. Jefferson. 

‘ The writer of these pages, and three other gentlemen, were some 
of those who, induced by curiosity to see a man that had raised such 
a storm in the political world, went to visit him. They found him 
sitting behind a table, which was necessary to his support, as he had 
received a paralytic stroke. He was endeavouring to shave himself. 
After the usual compliments, the visitors drew their chairs and sat 
down. The usual inquiries were made by Mr. Paine, about the 
news, &c. In the course of the conversation, in which every thing 
of local politics, or religion, were avoided, one of the gentlemen 
asked him why he did not get a barber to shave him? He replied, 
that he could not get one to come from the town, although it was 
scarcely more than a mile and a half. It may seem strange to men- 
tion this circumstance ; but it is done in order to illustrate the regard 
in which he was held by the mass of the people. It could not be for 
want of money, as he died worth seven or eight thousand pounds, 

‘ His appearance was that of a man of superior mind. He had 
been a tall man, and, as far as the writer could judge, well made. 
His blue eye was full, lucid, and indicated his true character, His 
conversation was calm and gentleman-like, except when religion or 
party politics were mentioned. In this case he became irascible, 
aud the deformity of his face, rendered so by intemperance, was 
then disgusting. His intellect did not appear impaired. He died 
as he lived, a professed Deist, and refused the conversation of an 
clergyman, regardless of denomination. His end was thus rendered 
perfectly miserable ; and, to the people around him, Aorrid. He 
professed a regard for the Quakers, alleging that their sentiments 
were nearly similar to his own; and, as a proof of it, asked as a 
favour for his remains to be deposited in their burial ground. This, 
however, was denied him, and his survivors were obliged to bur 
them in his own farm. Let the revolutionist reflect on the end of 
this man, and be instructed !’ 


In treating of a very different character, General Washington, 
Mr. Adams remarks that his qualities have been generally mis- 
taken in Europe ; and that they have been blazoned too much, 
since he was eminently good rather than eminently great. ‘The 
following sketch is from the pen of Mr. Ames : 


‘** There has scarcely appeared a really gréat man, whose character 
has been more admired in his lifetime, or less correctly understood 
by his admirers. When it is comprehended, it is no easy task to 
delineate its excellences in such a manner, as to give to the portrait 
both interest and resemblance; for it requires thought and study to 
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understand the true ground of the superiority of his character over 
many others, whom he resembled in the principles of action, and 
even in the manner of acting. But perhaps he excels all the great 
men that ever lived, in the steadiness of his adherence to his maxims 
of life, and in the uniformity of all his conduct to the same maxims. 
These maxims, though wise, were yet not so remarkable for their 
wisdom as for their authority over his life: for if there were any 
errors in his judgment, (and he discovered as few as any man,) we 
know of no blemishes in his virtue. He was the patriot without 
reproach, he loved his country well enough to hold his success in 
serving it an ample recompence. More than once he put his fame at 
met § when he had reason to think it would be sacrificed, at least 
in this age. ‘Two instances cannot be denied; when the army was 
disbanded ; and again, when he stood, like Leonidas at the pass of 
‘Thermopylz, to defend our independence against France.’— 

«¢ Tt is no less difficult to speak of his talents. They were adapted 
to lead, without dazzling mankind; and to draw forth and employ 
the talents of others, without being misled by them. In this he was 
certainly superior, that he neither mistook nor misapplied his own. 
“His great modesty and reserve would have concealed them, if great 
occasions had not called them forth; and then, as he never spoke 
from the affectation to shine, nor acted from any sinister motives, it 
is from their effects only that we are to judge of their greatness and 
extent. His prudence was consummate, and seemed to take the 
direction of his powers and passions; for, as a soldier, he was more 
solicitous to avoid mistakes that might be fatal, than to perform ex- 
ploits that are brilliant ; and, as a statesman, to adhere to just prin- 
ciples, however old, than to pursue novelties.” 


One of the chief objections to a residence among Americans, 
on the part of a person accustomed to the courtesy of European 
manners, arises from the republican freedom which is assumed 
by all classes : a freedom which becomes conspicuous at a very 
early age. ‘The first sentiment instilled into an American 
youth is that of the independence of his country ; and, in the 
next place, a contempt for all foreigners. Pupils thus com- 
mencing their career can scarcely be expected to become atten- 
tive or submissive learners; and, in the case of complaints, 
parents are seldom disposed to take part against the refractory 
disciple. It follows that rudeness and insubordination prevail 
in their schools, to a degree which would be intolerably 
shocking to the nerves of a systematic pedagogue from Europe. 
A remark of the same kind is applicable to the behaviour of 
servants. ‘The word servant is abolished, as unsuitable to de- 
mocratic dignity ; and the names of domestics, helpers, and hired 
people, are the sweetly-soothing substitutes. Not only is the 
price given for labour, whether to males or females, very high, 
but, in a country in which subsistence is so easily procured, it is 


vain to reckon on keeping a valuable servant for a length of time. 
. 5 We 
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We have now adverted in succession to the most instructive 
passages in the volume before us. The rest is of a description 
which we cannot recommend to the perusal of our readers. 

The whole is ill-written, and no pains have been taken to 

qualify the undue lengths to which party-writers are liable to 

be carried ; nor has sufficient attention been bestowed on me- 

thodizing and condensing the materials. Even the extracts from 

Mr. Ames are much too prolix. — Lo 
o 


Art. VII. The Lives of John Selden, Esq. and Archbishop Usher, 
with Notes of the principal English Men of Letters with whom 
they were connected. By John Aikin, M.D. 8vo. pp. 450, 
ros. 6d. Boards. Mathews and Leigh. 1812. 


An 





asec has been divided by a German professor into 
4 glossology, bibliology, and historiology; or a knowlege 
of languages, a knowlege of books, and a knowlege of facts. 
Truth or science, —that is, the stock of things known,—in 
as much as it can be advanced by erudition, consists of facts 
only. Hence, glossology and bibliology are to be considered but 
as tributary departments, or subordinate employments, which 
have historiology for their ultimate purpose and result. 

In plainer English, languages and books are only the buckets 
which are to bring truth out of the well; and, if not applied 
to that use, they are studied in vain. Now the utility of 
the man of erudition, — the service done by him to human so- 
ciety, —his merit in the world,—must be measured, not by the 
capacity of the bucket, or the length of the rope, or the fre- 
quency of the dip, but by the quantity of water raised. Not 
all the learned are exerting themselves for the purpose of bring- 
ing truth to light: but some employ their erudition -to 
put water into the well; to withdraw from the circulating 
stock a portion of the mass of knowlege; and to prevent it 
from being accessible again without a difficult and laborious 
process. ‘The Jesuits were writers of this description; and one 
reproach, says Hume, they must be contented to bear from pos- 
terity, that they converted learning, which is naturally the : 
antidote against superstition, into a nourishment of that 
infirmity. 

Persons of erudition may consequently be ranged in two 
grand divisions, or opposite classes, viz. those who distribute 
truth among men, and those who take it away from them; those 
who enrich and those who impoverish the public mind. There 
are enlighteners of the world who endeavour as much as they 
Gan to attain knowlege and diffuse it: there are also offus- 
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cants, (if we may use the word,) who endeavour as much as 
they can to prolong the shades of ignorance, to run after the 
meteors of error, and to delay the shining of philosophy. 

The two sages of erudition, whose lives we are here called 
to contemplate, both belong to the praise-worthy class. The 
one was a follower of a lay-profession, and the other a dis- 
tinguished and highly elevated member of the church: but 

= excelled as Scripture-critics, and principally devoted their 
‘y\flabours to the illustration and evolution of those historical 
truths which are connected with the Jewish records. Whether 
Selden had or had not any idea that any of the sacred books are 
of nierely human origin, and that the phenomena which they 
present can be explained by the hypothesis of a simply natural 
agency, Usher undoubtedly believed that the sacred, books have 
an origin which is divine, and that all the phznomena con- 
tained in them can be explained only by the hypothesis of a 
supernatural agency. Selden, though a free inquirer, was * an 
adversary to Hobbes’s errors,” and is to be classed with Mid- 
dleton ; while Usher belongs to the same sect of biblical critics 
with Simon Patrick and Jeremiah Jones: but the ordinary, or 
the miraculous, promulgation of a law, or occurrence of an 
event, is with neither of these learned men the principal point 
of investigation. It is the precise collocation of those laws in 
human philosophy, or of those incidents in human chronology, 
which constitutes the hinge of their anxiety. Selden could 
respect the belief of ignorance; and Usher, the doubt of 
wisdom. 

John Selden was born at Salvington, in Sussex, 16th De- 
cember 1584. He was sent successively to the free school at 
Chichester, to the University of Oxford, and to Clifford’s Inn, 
whence he removed to the Inner Temple, and was there called 
tothe bar. Wood affirms that he seldom appeared in court, but 
gave chamber-counsel, and was skilled in conveyancing. In 
1607, he published some antiquarian collections relative to 
British law and government; and in 1610 he printed two ori#’ 
ginal dissertations, intitled Epinomis and Duello, which ‘attest 
his professional research. With the poet Drayton he was 
intimate, and he attached a learned commentary to his friend’s 
Polyolbion : he was also the associate of Ben Jonson. In 1614 
appeared his Titles of Honor, and in 1616 he edited some law- 
tracts in a volume dedicated to the Chancellor Bacon ; who was 
attached to Selden, and confided to him by will the care of his 
manuscript-remains. 

In 1617 Selden printed that work De Diis Syris, which an 
nounced the line of study to which his predilection tended, 


and which in 1627 acquired its present more expanded form. 
In 
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In 1618 he wrote a History of Tythes. Three merely theological 
tracts, of which the most interesting treats On the Observance of 
Christmas-day, next followed. 

In 1621, Selden became involved in some parliamentary 
transactions, which displeased the King, but raised the author’s 
senatorial character. He wrote, in connection with a state-party, 
on the Privilege of the Baronage, and on the Judicature of Par- 
lament. In 1623 he edited Eadmer, with great and unmixed 
applause. : 

On the accession of Charles I. in 1625, a new parliament was 
called, in which Selden sat for Great Bedwin, and was appointed 
with Wentworth, Noy, and others, to concert an impeachment 
against the Duke of Buckingham. In 1627 he was employed as 
counsel for Hampden. In 1628 he advanced the principle 
which gave origin to the Aabeas-corpus act. He also published 
on the Origin of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, and on the ddministra- 
ticn of an Intestate’s Goods. | 

In the year 1629 he wrote on the Arundelian Marbles ; and 
in the same year he made a speech in parliament for the liberty 
of the press against star-chamber informations. On the sub- 
ject of the tonnage and poundage duty, he incurred the anger 
of the court; and, with other leaders of the patriotic opposition, 
he was committed to the tower, in 1629, but at length reluctantly 
released, after a transfer to the Marshalsea prison in 1630. — 
During his confinement, was written the Treatise on the Jewish 
Law of Inheritance, and at Wrest, in 1634, that On the Succession 
to the Pontificate among the Jews. Inthe dedication to Archbishop 
Laud, Selden declares himself attached to explanatory rather 
than controversial criticism, and approves those who, piously 
adhering to the religion of their fathers, still endeavour to illus- 
trate its origin by the help of antiquarian research: he also 
praises the liberality with which the Lambeth library had been 
put at his disposal. After this dedication, we are sorry to see 
Selden lending any apparent countenance to the impeachment 
of Laud. 

The Puritans, an unpolished Christian sect of that period, in- 
veighed against stage-plays with an intolerance which rendered 
it difficult for the magistrate to protect the public theatres from 
riot. ‘This was the more absurd as the Jews had writers of 
sacred dramas, among whom the poet Ezekiel was especially 
celebrated ; as they exhibited such pageants in the temple, for 
instance, before Heliodorus ; and as the apochryphal Daniel pre. 
serves entire chorusses detached from these sabbath-day operas. 
Selden, Noy, Whitelocke, and others, in order to protest publicly 
against a sour and envious asceticism, hostile to human happiness 
and civilization, planned certain dramatic entertainments, which 

were 
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were given by the inns of court to the royal household, and in 
which they severally took parts. It is unfortunate for the cause 
of letters and refinement, that the Histriomastix of Prynne did 
not undergo the castigation of Selden. 

In 1636, Selden published a work composed Jong before, in 
opposition to the Mare Liberum of Grotius, viz. the Mare Clau- 
sum, which establishes a prescriptive apology for our assertion of 
maritime right. In 1640, he wrote De Jure Naturali et Gen- 
tium, juxta Disciplinam Ebreorum. In every branch of Jewish 
jurisprudence, he delighted to expatiate; and he edited, in 1642, 
the Origins of Eutychius, which were supposed to favour the 
opinion that the primitive Christian church had a presbyterian 
form of government. In 1644 he published De Anno Civili 
Veteris Ecclesia ; and in 1646, his Uxor Ebraica. 

A dissertation on Fleta proves his habitual attention to 
English legal antiquities: but the Holy Land was insensibly 
becoming his dearest country. In 1650, the first book De 
Synedriis Ebraorum, and in 1653 the second book, were printed :. 
the third was fated to be a posthumous publication. Selden 
died in 1654. 


¢ Sensible that his end was approaching, he sent for his friends, 
Primate Usher and Dr. Langbaine, with whom he discoursed con- 
cerning his state of mind. He observed “ that he had his study full 
of beck and papers of most subjects in the world; yet at that time 
he could sot recollect any passage wherein he could rest his soul, 
save out of the holy Scriptures ; wherein the most remarkable pas- 
sage that lay most upon his spirit was Titus il. 11, 12, 13, 14.” 
The import of these verses is the assurance of salvation, through the 
redemption of Christ, to all who live virtuously — a truth which he 
therefore regarded as the essence of the Christian revelation.’ 


Richard Milward, the amanuensis of Selden, published after 
his death a collection of those of his sayings which were most 
worthy of preservation, under the title of Zable-Talk. This 
volume establishes the reputation of Selden for ready wit, 
command of resource, and agreeable brilliancy in conversation ; 
qualities seldom acquired without early association among 
splendid men. Asa patriot, he was a benefactor to his country, 
both by the tracts which he published relative to the laws, and 
by the speeches which he made in behalf of general liberty. 
As a citizen of the world of letters, he has left a permanent 
if not a growing reputation. ‘The stupendous mass of matter 
concerning Hebrew jurisprudence, which he compiled and 
digested, required all his professional and all his philological at- 
tainments, and the Mosaiches Recht of Michaelis is greatly in- 
debted to this preliminary labour: but the relative value of 
authorities is now better understood, and modern compilations 
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begin to exhibit the sounder contents of Selden’s folios in a 
more compact and a livelier form. He possessed not all the 
taste which accomplishments so comprehensive usually include: 
but he may be called the Sir William Jones of the last age ; since 
he united the command of the classical and oriental languages, 
was skilled alike in the jurisprudence of the antients and the 
moderns, of the east and of ‘the west, and ¢ontended for glory 
m the arena both of liberty and of literature. In discussing 
antiquarian topics, Jones displays a smoother taste, Selden 
a sounder knowlege ;—Jones seems to have read in order to 
enjoy and to adorn, —Selden, in order to acquire and to instruct, 

We come now to the second portion of this volume, and to 
the life of James Usher; who was born in Dublin, 4th January 
1581. He was taught to read at home, and was sent at a 
proper age to learn Latin and Greek under two Scotchmen, 
named Fullerton and Hamilton, who had opened a school in 
the Irish metropolis. The uncle of Usher, who was Archbishop 
of Armagh, was very instrumental in obtaining from Elizabeth 
a charter for reviving the University of Dublin; and, having suc- 
ceeded, he was eager to find pupils for the college, and ac- 
cepted in 1593 his nephew’s name as the foremost of the ma- 
triculated students. ‘The young collegian took the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 1596, and two years afterward exhibited 
as senior wrangler before the new Lerd Lieutenant, the gallant 
Earl of Essex. | 

Usher’s father intended him for the bar: but his uncle re- 
commended the church; and the father’s death in 1597 de- 
ciljed the latter choice. In 1600 Usher proceeded to the de- 
‘gree of master of arts, and was chosen proctor and catechetical 
lecturer of the University. He was very fond of card-playing ; 
notwithstanding which his uncle ordained him in his twenty- 
first year, and procured for him the lectureship of Christ- 
church: to which, Archbishop Loftus soon added the chan- 
cellorship of St. Patrick’s. He visited England in 1606, and 
formed some acquaintance with Camden. In 1607, he was 
made a bachelor and professor of divinity in the University of 
Dublin. He revisited England in 1609, and preached before 
the court: he also became acquainted with Cotton, Gataker, 
Spelman, Selden, and Lydiat. In 1613 he again went to 
London, in order to superintend the publication of his first 
work, which was dedicated to King James, and intitled De 
Christianarum Ecclesiarum continud successione. 

A convocation of the Irish church was held in 1615, under 
the guidance of Usher, which adopted the articles of the Church 
of England in their calvinistic sense, and which explained 
episcopacy into a mere presidentship of presbyters. This con- 
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Yocation farther enjoined a keeping of the Sabbath-day holy, 
in opposition to the catholic practice of festivity and public 
Sport ; so that an entire sympathy was proclaimed between the 
church of Ireland and the puritanic or evangelical clergy of 
England. About 1620, Usher obtained the vacant see of 
Meath. In 1622 he published in England his Religion of the 
Ancient Irish and Britons, and returned to Ireland in 16243 
soon after which he obtained the archbishopric of Armagh. 
His zealous attachment to the King’s supremacy, the confidence 
of his own order, and some literary attentions to the King’s pe- 
culiarities, smoothed his way to this high preferment; into 
which he was installed in 1626. Neither before (see p. 226.) 
nor after (see p. 234.) this elevation, was Usher friendly to the 
principles of religious tolerance. Dr. Aikin reasons so inte- 
restingly on this head, that we shall transcribe the passage : 


‘ War was at this time subsisting both with France and Spain; 
and #t being thought necessary to augment the military force for the 
defence of Ireland, a proposition was made for the levying and main- 
taining an addition of s000 foot and 500 horse. An unwillingness 
appearing in the nation to consent to this measure, from the suspicion 
that it was intended to be perpetual, the bait was thrown out to the 
Catholics of a more enlarged toleration of their religion as the reward of 
their concurrence ; and the Lord-deputy Falkland summoned a general 
assembly of both religions to Dublin Castle, for taking the matter 
into consideration. ‘The Primate, having caught the alarm, called a 
previous meeting of prelates at his own house; and a protestation 
against the proposed indulgence was unanimously agreed <a and 
subscribed by all present. It commences thus: ‘ The religion of 
the Papists is superstitious and idolatrous ; their faith and doctrine, 
erroneous and heretical; their church, in respect of both, aposta- 
tical. To give them, therefore, a toleration, or to consent that they 
may freely exercise their religion, and profess their faith and doe- 
trine, is a grievous sin.”? It proceeds to affirm that such toleration 
is a sin ; both as it is being accessory to their errors, and as granting 
it upon a pecuniary account, is to set religion to sale. In conclu- 
sion, it recommends these considerations to the persons in authority. 
The Bishop of Derry and the Primate afterwards preached sermons 
before the Lord-deputy and council, strongly enforcing the topic of 
the sinfulness of setting souls to sale for money. 

‘ Bayle, in his Dictionary, under the article Usher, makes the 
remark, that in this protestation “ the Archbishop and his suffragans 
acted according to the principles of the extremest intolerance; for 
they did not found their reasoning upon maxims of state, like the 
advocates for mitigated intolerance, but solely upon the nature of the 
Roman Catholic worship ; without making mention of its persecuting 
spirit, which is the only cause why even the friends of toleration 
argue that it ought not to be tolerated :?? — and notwithstanding a 
laboured attempt in the * Biographia Britannica”’ to refute this cen+ 
sure, it is manifestly well grounded. ‘The protesters do indeed add, 
that such granting of toleration for money is not only a great sin, _ 
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‘ also a matter of most dangerous consequence ;” but what this 
danger is, they do not explain; and all their argument turns upon 
the assumption, that popery is a false religion — an argument which, 
as every established religion may with equal right advance it against 
every other, will justify universal intolerance. It is likewise true 
that Milton, a friend of toleration in general, adds to his reasons for 
not tolerating popery, that of its bemg idolatrous. But this is the 
feeling of an individual, probably derived from his familiarity with 
the Jewish Scriptures ; and certainly would not be acquiesced in by 
any consistent reasoner in favour of toleration. On She whole, the 
fact must be admitted as one of the many proofs that protestantism 
at that time was not at all more tolerant in its principles than popery; 
and that our worthy Primate had not advanced beyond his brother- 
churchmen in that particular. It will also, perhaps, by many be 
regarded as an example of the mischief arising from the interference 
of an order of men influenced by peculiar interests and prejudices, in 
the political concerns of a nation.’ 

In 1632, Usher edited a curious antiquarian work intitled 
Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge : —in 1638, he pub- 
lished his Immanuel, or Mystery of the Incarnation, —and in the 
following year, De Ecclesiarum Britannicarum Primordiis. 

On the breaking out of the Irish rebellion in 1641, Usher 
was a great sufferer in his property ; and his proposal in 1622 
to draw the sword against popish recusants was now to incur 
an awful retribution. His house was pillaged, his cattle slaugh- 
tered, his rents seized, and nothing was left to him but his library 
at Drogheda. During the depressed state of his fortune, the 
University of Leyden offered him an honorary professorship, 
with a stipend annexed; and something was allowed him under 
the see of Carlisle. 

In the year 1644, Usher edited the Epistles of Ignatius ; in 
1647, he was elected preacher to the Society at Lincoln’s Inn; 
and in 1649 an order was given by the House of Commons to 
continue his pension of 4oo/. a-year: a merited tribute to the 
learning which he had habitually displayed, and recently in 
his work De Asianorum Anno Solari. Consistently with his 
early principles, in 1641 he recommended Episcopal and 
Presbyterial Government conjoined.” In 1650, appeared his great 
chronological work, Annalum, Pars prior ; of which the Pars 
posterior followed in 1654. ‘The chronology of Usher was 
original, and was justly admired by the learned as an approxi- 
mation to order and probability: but subsequent disquisitions 
have overthrown many pillars of the system ; and the Annals 
are now valued for the historical criticism which they contain, 
more than for the chronology. Just as this work was leaving 
the press, Usher was called to preach the funeral sermon of his 
friend Selden. 

An Epistle to Cappel on the Hebrew text, and a Syntagma 
en the Alexandrian yersion of Scripture, were published in 
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1655. This last book is still undervalued. In order not te 
alarm the prejudices of the ecclesiastical order, Usher affects 
to admit the received theory of the Septuagint-version: but 
that version, he pretends, perished by fire; and our extant 
Alexandrian version, he proceeds to shew, must have been 
made under Philometor, and may have undergone some cor- 
ruption. Recent investigations confirm this date of origin. 
We perceive a management in the structure of the Syntagma, 
as if a manuscript of Selden had supplied the system, and 
Usher’s precaution had furnished the introductory admissions. 
The death of this learned prelate happened in 1656, and he 
was buried in Westminster-abbey. His library was purchased 
from a daughter, who inherited it, by the officers of the victo- 
rious army in Ireland, and presented to the University of Dublin. 
Dr. Aikin is much accustomed to biographical composition, 

and has executed his present task with more than his usual 
fulness, and all his usual skill*. In the introduction, he 
sketches the principal writers who illustrated the age of James 
the First ; an age so fertile in literary excellence, that it would 
be worth while to devote a quarto volume to its separate illus- 
tration. From the writings of Lord Clarendon, Dr. Aikin ex- 
tracts that character of Selden which we had occasion to — 
transcribe in our xxist Vol., O.S., p.28., and which exhibits 
so pleasing a picture of his personal manners. The two biogra- 
phies follow; which, like mirrors placed in opposition, throw a 
reflex light on each other, and exhibit, in faint perspective and 
Yong colonnade, repeated figures of all the contiguous excel- 
lence. Notes are attached, which contain a variety of agreeable 
and instructive information; and which supply the voids, 
without interrupting the continuity, of the narrative. Dr. Aikin 
adheres to that calm plainness of style,—that unambitious and 
unaffected simplicity of diction,—which is vainly desired in 
eras of fastidious refinement, and which serves to display the 
topic rather than the author. We are tempted to wish that 
Lord Bacon had been included in this literary portraiture; and 
that a beginning should be made in writing the lives of our great 





prose-writers, as Dr. Johnson has written those of our poets. Tay-F 
‘ 





* For the biography of Selden, he tells us, the principal autho- 
rity is the life which was written in Latin, and prefixed to the edition 
of all his works, by Dr. David Wilkins: ¢ but his references have been 
carefully examined, and use has been made of all the additional notices 
relative to the transactions in which Selden was concerned, that could be 
met with.’ With respect to Uslier, his principal authorities have been 
the biographies of Dr. Richard Parr and Dr. Thomas Smith. The 
writings of both the individuals themselves have also in course beer 
eonsulted : — but much new matter is not boasted in either case. 
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Arr. VIIT. A Letter to Henry Cline, Esg., on imperfect De. _ 


velopements of the Faculties, mental and moral, as well as consti- 
tutional and organic ; and on the Treatment of Impediments of 
Speech. By John Thelwall, Esq., Professor of the Science ‘and 
Practice of Elocution. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Arch, Ridgeway, &c, 


Art. IX. The Vestibule of Eloquence. Original Articles, Orato- 
rical and Poetical. Intended as Exercises in Recitation, at the 
Institution, Bedford-place, Russell-square. By John Thelwall, 
Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Arch, &e. 


Art. X. lustrations of Rhythmus: Selections for the Illustration 
of a Course of Instructions in the Rhythmus and Utterance of the 
English Language; with an introductory Essay on the Applica- 
tion of Rhythmical Science to the Treatment of Impediments, and 
the Improvement of our national Oratory; and an elementary 
Analysis of the Science and Practice of Elocution, Composition, 
&c. By John Thelwall, Esq. 8vo. 108. 6d. Boards, Arch, 
&c. 


feEw persons now of mature age need to be reminded of the 
‘ political part which in early life was borne by Mr. Thelwall; 
and as few require to be apprized that he possesses an active 
and ingenious mind. It is gratifying also to witness the good 
results of experience; to see ‘ maturer judgment regretting the 
excentric fire of youth ;’ and to observe that energy, which was 
wasted on impracticable purposes, directed to the improvement 
of knowlege, and consequently to the increase of happiness. 
‘The considerate part of mankind must ever feel a strong sense 
of obligation to those useful beings, who may strictly be said to 
supply the deficiencies of nature, in giving instruction to the 
deaf, the dumb, and the blind; and the present author, in the 
first of the volumes before us, may assuredly claim a grateful 
attention to his efforts towards relieving sufferers under 
similar constitutional imperfections. If, indeed, besides the 
acknowleged utility of Mr. Thelwall’s practical observations on 
the treatment of impediments of speech, his theoretical remarks 
(for such we must yet consider them) on imperfect develope- 
ments of the mental faculties should prove of service, in rescuing 
one fellow-creature from wrongly imputed imbecility, then we 
shall be prepared to join most cordially in that much higher 
tribute of commendation which would await so distinguished a 
benefactor of his species. At present, however, in examining 
so curious and so ill-understood a class of phaznomena in our 
constitution, as those which are produced by the varying influ- 
ence of bodily defects on the mind, we cannot greatly esteem 
Mr. Thelwall’s brief and unconnected speculations ; especially 
as he does not seem to be fully aware of those wild absurdities 
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into which several physiological theorists have been led, by their 
perpetual are to materialize the operations of the human 
understanding. n this subject we shall not here dilate: but 
we strongly suspect, from the vagueness and inaccuracy of 
Mr.'T.’s language on metaphysical matters, that he is imperfectly 
acquainted both with the earlier and the later state of the in- 
ductive science of mind. However this may be, we are con- 
vinced that the majority of his readers will be better pleased 
with his collection of facts, illustrating different degree: of 
impediment in speech, ‘and other organic imperfections, than 
by his more daring and original conjectures relative to the 
effect of such physical deficiencies on the nobler parts of our 
nature. 

In pursuance of this notion, we shall select a case or two 
from the first of the publications before us, the ‘ Letter to 
Mr. Cline ;’ and then proceed to the less important, but perhaps 
more generally attractive, matter of ‘The Vestibule of Elo- 
quence,’ and the ¢ Illustrations of Rhythmus.’ 

To supply (as we have observed) the deficiencies of nature, 
and to relieve a large portion of the human race from the dull 
and silent endurance of a condition hardly superior to that of 
mere animal existence, would be one of the noblest methods 
of employing the ingenuity of man. ‘The enthusiastic efforts 
' of the Abbé L’Epée are well known, and justly appreciated. 
Other labourers in the same useful and honourable occupation 
have received, and are receiving, the reward of this worthy ex- 
ercise of their talents and opportunities. Among the indivi- 
duals who have studied with success ¢ the education and 
management of the organs of voice,’ as Mr. T. denominates 6ne 
principal branch of his profession, he mentions with particular 
respect that observant inquirer into the phenomena of elocution, 
Mr. Gough of Middleshaw. The manner in which Mr. T. 
describes the philosophical pursuits of this gentleman appears 


to us sufficiently interesting to recommend the passage for 
quotation : 


¢ Cut off, in his earliest infancy, from all intercourse with the 
world of knowledge and observation, through the customary inlet, 
the organ of sight, Mr. Gough has been induced, by the co-opera- 
tion of this privation with his ardent and insatiable thirst of science, 
to cultivate, with extreme diligence, the supplementary faculties of 
hearing and of touch, The acute perfection to which the latter of- 
these has been improved and waranty has been sufficiently demon- 


strated by the extent to which he has carried his practical researches 
into the minutig of the science of botany ; and the exquisiteness of 
his perceptions in the other kind—the promptitude with which he 
discovers the stature of the merest stranger by the first resoundings 
ef his voice, (of which I have myself been witness) and the — 
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with which he recognizes the presence, and discriminates the identity 
of his acquaintance, by merely listening to their respective breathings, 
equally illustrate the unprecedented degree of improvement to which 
he has expanded his hearing faculties: so that Mr. Gough is, in rea- 
lity, one of those demonstrative instances of the omaipotency of mental 
energy,. who justify the appararent hyperbole, with which I occa- 
sionally stimulate the perseverance of my pupils — that where deter 
mined effort and enthusiastic diligence are not wanting, the blemishes 
of physical nature effectively disappear, ‘‘the blind themselves are 
penetrating ; and the mute have tongues of fire !”” 


We subjoin a second passage, more immediately explanatory 
of Mr. Thelwall’s own observations on the structure of the 
mouth, and the effect which that structure ought to produce 
on vocal utterance : : 








‘ A hatter, in Brecknock, into whose shop I had occasion to go, having 
heard that I had been an orator, and probably believing (for such was 
the superstition of that enlightened neighbourhood) that I was a bit 
of a conjuror, also,—thought me a proper person, to whom to prefer 
his piteous complaint, of an affliction that visited his family. “ He 
had two as fine boys as ever eyes were clapped on ; but their mouths 
were not made like other people’s mouths; they could not speak.”’ I 
went, accordingly, into the little parlour behind his shop; and the 
boys being brought to me, after listening a while to their strange and 
unintelligible jargon, I proceeded to examine their mouths. Their 
defects were what I should now call purely enunciative: having no 
mixture of any of the several species ms stammering, stuttering, 
throttling, or suppression of the voice ; but consisting in a sort of 
hideous obscurity of elementary sound. They were, therefore, such 
as seemed to indicate an imperfect structure of the organs of the 
mouth. Yet the jaw was well shaped, and well hung; and the lips 
Were perfect. The-tongue was evidently not too much restricted by 
the fraaum, nor had it been set too much at liberty (a circumstance 
from which one species of impediment not unfrequently arises) by the 
officious scissors of the nurse. The upper part of the ianer mouth 
exhibited, indeed, some degree of deformity ; which had principally 
arisen out of the neglected state of the teeth—ihough not exclusively, 
for the roof, of one of them, at least, was remarkably high and 
conical. But there was nothing in the appearance of either sufficient 
to account for the defect. I pronounced, therefore, without hesita- 
tion, that their impediments were merely the offspring of habit and 
inattention ; and, on setting them to read, and marking the elements 
in which they were most defective, I soon perceived — that the whole 
chaes of their speech (for such it very nearly was) consisted in the 
absolute deficiency of one elementary suund, and the imperfection and 
confused misapplication of two or three more. 

‘ My first care, therefore, was to demonstrate to them the posi- 
tions and actions of the organs by which the imperfect elements were 
to be formed; which I did with such mixture of grimace and buf- 
foonery, as I thought most likely to impress their rude imaginations. 
I then gave them, as an exercise, a septence ia which those elements 
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were assembled and reiterated. This I made them repeat after mey 
again and again, till the imitation was tolerably perfect ; and bade 
them remember it, and repeat it to each other. 

‘ This was the only lesson I ever gave to these my first pupils. It 
was the only one they wanted — for they remembered my injunction. 
The ridiculous rumble of the passage pleased them. It became their 
constant may-game ; and, up-stairs and down, through the street, or 
across the fields, it was eternally shouted forth. The next time I 
went from my farm to my market-town, I found these boys, “ whose 
mouths were not formed like other people’s,’? speaking, nevertheless, 
as intelligibly, as any of the half Welchified, half Anglicized people 
of that part of the country.’ 





We shall make one other extract from this which is the most 
amusing part of the volume, and then attend on Mr. T. in his 
metrical criticisms: 


¢ Among the early cases that fall within the description of Impe- 
diment, there is one, Sir, in particular, which, I flatter myself, will 
be more than ordinarily interesting ‘to you: the case of a young 
gentleman, then of Birmingham, but now holding a place under the 
overnment, in one of the offices at Somerset House. This gen- 
tleman (then about seventeen) had, from his birth, a considerable and 
serious deficiency in the organization of the mouth ; having a fissure 
of the roof, almost from the very gums, and a consequent defect of . 
the uvula: the imperfect portions of which (separated, also,) clung 
to the back part of the throat. These were therefore, partly from 
construction, and still more from habit, totally useless, in the pro- 
nunciation of speech and regulatign of the tones of the voice: and 
such was the state of his enunciation altogether (if enunciation it 
might be called) that his own father could not, at all times, under- 
stand him ; even when he attempted to pronounce the names of his 
most intimate friends. You will, perhaps, remember, Sir, that about 
six or seven years ago the father of this young gentleman consulted 
you upon the nature of his case, and the possibility of relief. I am 
confident that I only do justice to your kindness and liberality, when 
I premise, that, though J was not unknown to you, my new pursuits 
and professional discoveries were, when (upon examination of the de- 
ficiency) you gave the opinion, which I understand you to have pro- 
nounced, — that it was a case in which there could be no relief. As 
such, I believe, have all similar cases been, hitherto, pretty generally 
regarded: and though I have always cherished a very different faith, 
and, in my public Lectures, had boldly promulgated the opinion — 
that wherever hearing and intellect existed, mechanic art and elocu- 
tionary science might triumph over every other difficulty, yet my 
science was then in its infancy, and my experiments had only been 
tried in remote parts of the country. So serious an experiment as 

this, indeed, I had never, then, met with any opportunity of trying. 
¢ The father, however, of the unfortunate young gentlemgn, 
unwilling to leave any effort untried that might afford a shadow of 
hope, took him to one of those dentists who profess to fabricate arti- 
ficial organs ; and who made for him, a palate and moving uvula of 
° gold ; 
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golds which was, in certain respects, very ingenious ; though, from 
particular defects, and too much complication in the mechanism, it 
was very troublesome, and liable to be perpetually out of repair. It 
was obvious, also, that it exposed the wearer to the possibility of a 
dangerous accident. 

‘ From this piece of mechanism, the young gentleman received 
some assistance ; and, what was, perhaps, the principal source of that 
assistance—(as will be probable from the sequel) a degree of confi- 
dence that disposed him to effort. My arrival at Birmingham, about 
that time, and my Lectures there, on the Causes and Cure of Im- 
pediments, occasioned the friends of the young gentleman to brin 
him to me; and a short experiment, tried in the presence of those 
friends, was so decisive, that I thought I might safely leave it to their 
judgment (without advancing any opinion myself) what was the pro- 
bability of my being useful to him. The young gentleman continued 
to attend me, during the two or three weeks that I remained in Bir- 
mingham ; and, perhaps, I cannot conclude the anecdote more satis- 
factorily, than by observing —that he has, now, no sort of difficulty 
in rendering himself sufficiently intelligible, even to strangers he may 
occasionally meet with, who have any impediment in their speech, to 
advise them to put themselves under my management, and look with 
confidence for a cure; and this, althoygh he on long laid aside his 
artificial palate, and trusts, alone, to the directions I had given him 
for making the best use of the organs he has, and so directing the 


- actions of one, as to enable it to supply the deficiencies of another. 


I have, at this time, under my roof, and advancing daily towards a 
cure, a pupil, with a very complicated impediment, who was recom- 
mended to me in this way.’ 


Although the conclusion of the above passage partakes of 
the * puff direct,” on the whole we think that it is both 
curious and instructive. Indeed, much additional discussion 
occurs in this volume, which is calculated to excite the best 
attention of the philosophical moralist; especially in that part 
which relates to the several gradations of ideotism, as observ- 
able in some districts of the Alps. Several of these distinctions 
appear to us rather fanciful than just: but it is always safer, 
in framing our categories, to run the risque of multiplying 
them unnecessarily, than, misled by the vain passion for sim- 
plification, to omit any species, or to class it under a wrong 
genus. 

By way of introduction toMr. T.’s succeeding volumes, we now 
quote a portion of his ¢ Letter to Mr. Cline,’ in which he professes 
to explain (although the explanation is, to our conception, 
somewhat ambiguous,) the origin of his present system of elo- 
cutionary instruction. ‘The sentences, indeed, relating to the 
rhythmus of Milton and Dryden, as contra-distinguished from 
that of Pope, (especially with reference to Dryden,) seem to 
us to be composed with all the solemn importance and lofty 
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obscurity of an antient oracle; and we conclude that these 
opinions form a part of the doctrinal esoterics of the ¢ Institu- 
tion in Bedford-place.? Perhaps they may be communicated 
to the purchasers of ** The Book of Exercises, with manu- 
script Notations, for Assistance in Self-tuition. Price Ten 
Guineas.” 


¢ But the elements of physical science, though bedimmed, awhile, 
by the more ardent rays of popular enthusiasm, were not extin- 
guished : and, when events ‘ners for awhile, to the feelings, though 
ultimately, perhaps, not unfavourable to the proper direction of the 
mental powers) —drove me into temporary retirement, former trains 
of reflection were gradually renewed ; and the treasured remembrances 
of anatomical and. physiological facts, mingling with the impres. 
sions that had resulted from the oratovical habits of twelve preceding 
years, and the yet unquenchable devotion to poetical composition (the 
only solace of my retreat! ), led me, if I mistake not, to the develope- 
ment of some of the most hidden mysteries of the Science of Human 
Speech. In short, my dear Sir, from the accidental association of 
this mass of diversified, and (as it might, perhaps, at first appear) 
incongruous impressions,——I was led (in the hour of inductive medi- 
tation) to the detection of those elementary principles, out of which 
arise the facilities and harmonies of oral utterance: principles! from 
the neglect, the violation, or the ignorance of which, result almost all 
the complicated varieties of difficulty, obstruction and imperfection, 
in the exercise of that faculty ; and which constitute, also, A com- 
position and utterance are referable to the same principles of physical 
expediency) the natural and’ universal bases of the rhythmus, the 
euphony, and the melody of language : — principles! which may, 
therefore, at the same time, loose the tongue of the stammerer, and 
enable the literary student to command, and the critic to compre- 
hend, with certainty, the genuine sources of grace and mellifluence— 


“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony.” 


¢ I will not detain you, Sir, (however interesting, to me, may be 
the remembrance, ) with a detail of the meditations or the feelings of 
that night, when (cheering the solitude of my rustic hearth — some- 
times resounding, and sometimes silently analysing, the exquisite 
verses at the commencement of Dryden’s translation of the AEneid) 
the first glimpse of this subject seemed to burst upon me : — when, 
comparing those verses with some criticisms, in which (with the most 
strange and illiberal affectation) that great master of mellifluous 
rhythmus prides himself as enveloping in eternal mystery the secret 
of his versification, I persuaded myself—that I had discovered, not 
only the critical nature of that secret, but (what was perhaps more 
than Dryden himself had comprehended) the physical principles 
upon which the critical application of his secret, in reality, depended. 
But, though the particulars of such a detail might be foreign to my 
present purpose, it will not, I hope, be deemed impertinent thus 
generally to mention the peculiar circumstances under which my fisst 
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discoveries were made : — discoveries, which, amid the researches and 
experimental exertions of ten successive years, have led me, step by 
step, to those systematic efforts for the developement of apparently 
defective faculties, to which (under the sanction of your respected 
name) I am desirous of calling the attention of the professional and 
scientific worid. 

‘ It was then, Sir, — with the pen in my hand, preparing for the 
execution of a long-meditated poetical project, —it was, while com- 
paring, and dissecting, the different effects, and different principles of 
versification, in those great masters of the epic lyre, our Dryden and 
our Milton, — for the purpose of ascertaining and methodizing the 
particular rhythmus I should myself adopt, in the composition of 
that meditated work,—that I dicovered, or thought I discovered, — 
in the anatomical structure of the organs of penal and in the laws 
of physical necessity, under which those organs act, the efficient 
sources of the melody of language; and (by retroactive inference ) 
the sources and appropriate remedies of lingual defects. In this 
Structure, and in these laws, I imagined, also, that I discovered, 
(and I have since been satisfied that I did discover) the causes why 
certain combinations and successions of sound, that baffile all the dis- 
criminations of mere grammatical analysis, and all ascertainment from 
the customary rulesof quantity, should produce an agreeable impression, 
— while others, venalle undefinable, by the ordinary dogmas of criti- 
cism, should be productive of a discordant effect, upon the ear; and 
why certain modes of effort, in the pronunciation of speech, should give 
smoothness and facility to the flow of spoken language ; while other 
modes of effort were necessarily productive of dissonance and disgust, 
and were readily aggravated into absolute hesitation and impediment. 
From the want of knowledge of these principles I believe it is, that 
so little has been done, with any certainty, towards an effective remedy 
of the defects of utterance; and, from the same cause, in conjunction 
with the habits of silent study, and silent composition, to which the 
literati of modern times (who know their own language only by the 
eye) are almost universally devoted, — perhaps it is, that so little 
improvement is made in the harmonic structure of our language. 
Hence it is, — that so many copies of verses, that look smooth and 
pretty upon paper, are yet revolting to the ear; and so many ela- 
borate compositions, over which the giant scholars of the day have 
bent with self-complacency, discourage, by their ear-cracking harsh- 
ness, every attempt of the reader to give them vocal utterance. Hence 
too, perhaps, we may be enabled to explain, why the verses of 
Dryden and Milton will frequently gain so much &: the process of 
vocal utterance,——when the reader knows how to deliver them ; while 
those of Pope (especially if they are delivered according to his own 
principles, as laid down in the Essay on Criticism,) are sure to be 
equal losers, when submitted to the same experiment. 

‘ Excuse me, Sir, if, with the feelings of a poet, I dwell, awhile, 
on the mere literary consequences of my discovery ; since aed were, 
in fact, the first immediate objects of meditation, and furnished the 
food of critical gratulation, before the more important inference of 
the practical applicability of the sympathy between the perceptive and 
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obscurity of an antient oracle; and we conclude that these 
Opinions form a part of the doctrinal esoterics of the ¢ Institu- 
tion in Bedford-place.? Perhaps they may be communicated 
to the purchasers of ** The Book of Exercises, with manu- 
script Notations, for Assistance in Self-tuition. Price Ten 
Guineas.” 


‘ But the elements of physical science, though bedimmed, awhile, 
by the more ardent rays of popular enthusiasm, were not extin- 
uished : and, when events ‘ners for awhile, to the feelings, though 
ultimately, perhaps, not unfavourable to the proper direction of the 
mental powers )—drove me into temporary retirement, former trains 
of reflection were gradually renewed ; and the treasured remembrances 
of anatomical and\ physiological facts, mingling with the impres. 
sions that had resulted from the oratorical habits of twelve preceding 
years, and the yet unquenchable devotion to poetical composition (the 
only solace of my retreat!), led me, if I mistake not, to the develope- 
ment of some of the most hidden mysteries of the Science of Human 
Speech. In short, my dear Sir, from the accidental association of 
this mass of diversified, and (as it might, perhaps, at first appear) 
incongruous impressions,~—I was led (in the hour of inductive medi- 
tation) to the detection of those elementary principles, out of which 
arise the facilities and harmonies of oral utterance: principles! from 
the neglect, the violation, or the ignorance of which, result almost all 
the complicated varieties of difficulty, obstruction and imperfection, 
in the exercise of that faculty ; and which constitute, also, a com- 
position and utterance are referable to the same principles of physical 
expediency) the natural and’ universal bases of the rhythmus, the 
euphony, and the melody of language : — principles! which may, 
therefore, at the same time, loose the tongue of the stammerer, and 
enable the literary student to command, and the critic to compre- 
hend, with certainty, the genuine sources of grace and mellifluence— 


“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony.” 


¢ I will not detain you, Sir, (however interesting, to me, may be 
the remembrance, ) with a detail of the meditations or the feelings of 
that night, when (cheering the solitude of my rustic hearth — some- 
times resounding, and sometimes silently analysing, the exquisite 
verses at the commencement of Dryden’s translation of the Enéid) 
the first glimpse of this subject seemed to burst upon me : — when, 
comparing those verses with some criticisms, in which (with the most 
strange and illiberal affectation) that great master of mellifluous 
rhythmus prides himself as enveloping in eternal mystery the secret 
of his versification, I persuaded myself—that I had discovered, not 
only the critical nature of that secret, but (what was perhaps more 
than Dryden himself had comprehended) the physical principles 
upon which the critical application of his secret, in reality, depended. 
But, though the particulars of such a detail might be foreign to my 
present purpose, it will not, I hope, be deemed impertinent thus 
generally to mention the peculiar circumstances under which my fisst 
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discoveries were made : — discoveries, which, amid the researches and 
experimental exertions of ten successive years, have led me, step by 
step, to those systematic efforts for the developement of apparently 
defective faculties, to which (under the sanction of your respected 
name) I am desirous of calling the attention of the professional and 
scientific worid. 

‘ It was then, Sir, — with the pen in my hand, preparing for the 
execution of a long-meditated poetical project, —it was, while com- 
paring, and dissecting, the different effects, and different principles of 
versification, in those great masters of the epic lyre, our Dryden and 
our Milton, — for the purpose of ascertaining and methodizing the 
particular rhythmus I should myself adopt, in the composition of 
that meditated work,—that I dicovered, or thought I discovered, — 
in the anatomical structure of the organs of ts and in the laws 
of physical necessity, under which those organs act, the efficient 
sources of the melody of language; and (by retroactive inference ) 

the sources and appropriate remedies of lingual defects. In this 
Structure, and in these laws, I imagined, also, that I discovered, 
(and I have since been satisfied that I did discover) the causes why 
certain combinations and successions of sound, that baffle all the dis- 
’ criminations of mere grammatical analysis, and all ascertainment from 
the customary ape ae should produce an agreeable impression, 
— while others, equaily undefinable, by the ordinary dogmas of criti- 
cism, should be productive of a discordant effect, upon the ear; and 
why certain modes of effort, in the pronunciation of speech, should give 
smoothness and facility to the flow of spoken language ; while other 
modes of effort were necessarily productive of dissonance and disgust, 
and were readily aggravated into absolute hesitation and impediment. 
From the want of knowledge of these principles I believe it is, that 
so little has been done, with any certainty, towards an effective remedy 
of the defects of utterance; and, from the same cause, in conjunction 
with the habits of silent study, and silent composition, to which the 
literati of modern times irre know their own language only by the 
eye) are almost universally devoted, — perhaps it is, that so little 
improvement is made in the harmonic structure of our language. 
Hence it is, — that so many copies of verses, that look smooth and 
pretty upon paper, are yet revolting to the ear; and so many ela- 
borate compositions, over which the giant scholars of the day have 
bent with self-complacency, discourage, by their ear-cracking harsh- 
ness, every attempt of the reader to give them vocal utterance. Hence 
too, perhaps, we may be enabled to explain, why the verses of 
Dryden and Milton will frequently gain so much by the process of 
vocal utterance, ——whien the reader knows how to deliver them ; while 
those of Pope (especially if they are delivered according to his own 
principles, as laid down in the Essay on Criticism,) are sure to be 
equal losers, when submitted to the same experiment. 

‘ Excuse me, Sir, if, with the feelings of a poet, I dwell, awhile, 
on the mere literary consequences of my discovery ; since ae A were, : 
in fact, the first immediate objects of meditation, and furnished the , 
food of critical gratulation, before the more important inference of 
the practical applicability of the sympathy between the perceptive and 
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executive organs, and the consequent operation of the system of mu- 
sical proportions, under judicious management, occurred, with all its 
inestimable consequences, to my mind. ' 

¢ With respect to Milton, in particular, ——and may not a similar 
observation, with equal probability, be applied to Homer? — jt is 
not unlikely that the blindness of the poet (which necessitated him to 
compose his verses orally, —or, at least, to recite what he had com- 
posed, before they could be transcribed, )— might have given an in- 
creased portion of that strength, that natural and copious melody, 
and that variety, to the rhythmus and numbers of his divine poem, 
which (even if it had no other excellence) would place the Paradise 
Lost in merited supereminence above every other composition in the 
English language. Certain it is, that, if the finger-counting critics 
of our immortal bard had studied the physiological principles of hu- 
man utterance, instead of seeking for the rules of criticism in their 
enumeration table, many of those lines which have been condemned 
as lame and prosaic, would have been extolled as among the most 
complete and expressive in his poem; and scarcely a discord would 
have been found in this transcendent series of upwards of ten thou- 
sand verses, that was not obviously designed, and for an obvious 
reason. . 

¢ But it is not alone to the structure of a verse, or the composition 
of a period, that the physiological analysis of rnythmus and euphony 
will be found to apply: nor upon such basis do I rest my claims to 
the attention I solicit. ‘This might, indeed, be something in critical 
esting&tion.’ 

é The meditations and the feelings of that night,’ 

——— “ illius dulcissima noctis imago,”’ 


which Mr. T. so eloquently describes, have certainly produced 
very ample results, as far as his observations on § Rhythmus’ 
extend; for he renews the argument with equal dignity of 
style, in the appendix to the Letter ; and, in the introductory 
essay, prefixed to the I//ustrations, we have a still more prolix dis- 
sertation on this favourite subject. One of the chief practical infe- 
rences from the whole seems to be, that elisions should be ayoided 
in poetry ; and that wintry should be written and pronounced 
wintéry, (with the mark of short quantity distinctly placed over 
the new syllable,) remembrance, remembérance, and Henry, 
Henéry. Another canon, or perhaps the same in another 
shape, is, that verses should be ¢ enriched with supernumerary 
syllables.’ If any plan could be suggested to enrich the poets 
also, we should beg leave to give it our cordial support. 
Mr. T. does not, indeed, celebrate the line of fourteen feet, as 
composed Y that most original of translators, (excepting Ogilby) 
Chapman : but he is greatly enamoured of the redundant ver- 
sification of Milton; and we have no objection to grant 
even a modern poet (occasionally) eleven feet instead of ten; 
although * there is no saying” what use he may make * his 
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feet, and how far they may run away with him. As to Milton, 
however, Mr. Thelwall is manifestly A4:/ton-bit, and we re- 
commend a little of that rhythmical hellebore which he will 
find in Knight’s ** Essay on Taste,” to convince him that some 
of Milton’s apparent discords sound very like the reality; and 
that, in a word, much of the divine Paradise Lost is neither 
more nor less than school divinity in the merest mortal prose. 
It cannot be necessary to qualify this censure. To the intelli- 
gent it must be obvious what portions of the English epic we 
condemn ; and to praise the passages that are above all praise, 
we leave to the louder but perhaps less sincere encomiasts of 
our great bard. 

Although we cannnot, as professional critics, advance a 
word in support of that heretical opinion which would indis- 
solubly unite theory and practice, and allow a poet alone to 
criticize a poet, we must confess that the specimens, which 
Mr. Thelwall has exhibited of his composition in verse, do not 
bias us in favour of the judgment which he pronounces on such 
productions. His little Ode, printed in the first of these 
volumes, and intended to illustrate Ais distinct enunciation of the 
open vowels, is a very sorry performance; reprehensible both 
for coarseness of thought and for poverty of expression. ‘The 
original effusions also, whether in blank verse or rhyme, through- 
out the ‘ Vestibule of Eloquence,’ are scarcely of a better de- 
scription. ‘ The Trident of Albion’ was mentioned on its 
first appearance, in our xlixth vol., N.S., p.218., as betraying 
considerable defects, though possessing also considerable merit ; 
but what shall we say of the ‘ Ode, addressed to the Energies 
of Britain, in Behalf of the Spanish Patriots ??> Had Mr. Thel- 
wall been the only Tyrtzus of Spain, and had its emancipation 
depended on poetry, alas! no Frenchman would ever have 
trembled to cross the Ebro ! 

» ‘ And sleeps Omnipotence supine ? 
Does his red arm the bolt resign, - 
And give Oppression room ? 
Must the wide world, in abject woe, 
Yield its torn fasces ta the foe, 


And one fell domination know 
Of stern tyrannic gloom ? 
While curs’d by intellectual dearth 
The feeble Potencies of earth, 
Scarce give one dawning hope a birth, 
To mitigate the doom.’ 
Troth, this is the noble vein, the very genuine fustian, of ancient 
Pistol himself, 
The poems which follow are nearly of the same descrip- 
tion; bombastic when intended to be sublime; feeble instead 
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of being simple; and drivelling instead of being pathetic, 
Occasionally, indeed, they display a bold contempt of the com. 
mon rules of grammar, which marks the true original. For 
instance : 
¢ Tell not me of fragrant bowérs, 

Nectarine dews and genial showérs, 

Which to those that shelter’d Jay, 

Mitigate the fervid ray.’ 


This is a part of the ‘ Song of Ali, the Lion of God! |” 
In an § Ode to the English Bow,’ written in e/egiac measure, 
we have this line, 


‘ No orphan’s curses, nor no widow’s tears ; 


and in the Epode (as it has pleased Mr. Thelwall to intitle the 
last section) of a poem on ‘ Despair,’ is the following grand 
picture of the slaves of superstitious melancholy. It forcibly 
reminds us of Johnson’s stanzas, beginning, 


¢ Err shall they not, who resolute explore,” &c. 
¢ Who, all alive in every throbbing vein, 


To wild imagination’s lawless power, 
The gloomy perturbation scarce restrain, 


When lonely silence rules the darkling hour.’ 
This is very fine. 


Some ‘ strophes and antistrophes,’ (as they are humorously 
denominated,) which succeed the foregoing, and were ¢ In- 
scribed upon a fan, that had been long in the author’s posses- 
sion,’ baffle all our ingenuity in the selection of appropriate 
epithets: but their companions, addressed to Dr. Paley of 
Halifax, are inimitable. We transcribe the commencement of 
the * Strophe’: 

¢ Paley! while bigots, with infatuate fury, 
Science prascribe, 
While fever’d Ignorance, the cup of knowledge, 
With senseless howl and hydrophobial frenzy 


Spurns from her trembling lips, 
Shall not the Muse,’ &c. &ce 


If this be English verse or English prose, (considered either in its 
measure or construction,) there are more kinds of each than we 
have hitherto discovered. It is fair to suffer Mr. T. to make 
his own defence of so anomalous a production. He says, 
then, page 109., of the * Vestibule of Eloquence,’ 


‘ This and the preceding ode may be regarded as metrical experi- 
ments ; attempts to free the English Pindaric from the fetters of rhyme-: 
¢ How far commendable or censurable they may be in this point of 
view, this is not the proper place to contend: as exercises in recita- 
tion, 
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tion, calculated to train and modulate the voice to the practical 
rhythmus of our language, they will at least be found useful to those 
who are initiated in the system they are intended to illustrate.’ 


"Exas, Exas tole BeBnaor. 


Two passages are translated from the first book of Virgil, 
(the one into rhyme and the other into blank verse,) ¢ to refute 
a prejudice most strangely propagated, and superstitiously fostered, 
that the English language is inferior in point of conciseness and 
energetic compression to that of ancient Rome. A strict atten- 
tion has therefore been paid to Jiteral exactness, &c. &c. Mr. T. 
also says, ‘It may fairly be questioned, whether there is any pas- 
sage of equal length in the whole Aineid that might not, with 
equal facility, be faithfully rendered with the same advantage of 
conciseness.’ —We perfectly agree with Mr. Thelwall ; and if the 
antient poets were to be translated as Barten Holyday rendered 
Juvenal, and Cowper did Homer into English, —if such, we say, 
were a good taste in poetry, then we might unite with all lovers 
of classical literature to sollicit a version of Virgil from the hands 
of Mr. Thelwall: but, at present, we must defer that sollicita- 
tion. — What trace of the tender yet indignant feeling of the 
original have we in the following miserable passage ? 





¢ There, where fierce Hector, victim of the lance 
Of great Achilles, and, in kindred dust, 
Divine Sarpedon, lies ; while Simdis rolls 
O’er broken shields and helms his troubled waves, 
And many a hero’s bones.’ 


Is it credible that any self-love should make an author ima- 
gine that this aukward and poor translation bears the faintest 
resemblance to Virgil? Let him be brought to his senses, and 
renounce all his vile heresies of literally rendering the classics, 
and of the equality of the English language in energetic com- 
pression to the Latin, by listening to the glorious flow of these 
well Known verses : 


© Sevus ubi ZEacide telo jacet Hector, ubi ingens 
Sarpedon : ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
Scuta viriim, galeasque, et fortia corpora volvit 


We are, if possible, still more out of patience with Mr. 

Thelwall and his imagined discoveries, (which, in fact, are 
the tritest and the most frequently refuted of all poetical errors,) 
when he presumes to open the speech of Eneas on discovering 
himself to Dido, in this doleful doggrel : 


¢ Then to the Queen, while all in wonder stood, 
Eager, he cries —  snatch’d from the Lybian flood, 
Lo! whom you seek, Trojan Aingas, here ;’ 
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which lines we have marked according to Mr. T.’s own rules, 
and which forcibly remind ‘us of a celebrated passage in the 
favourite burletta of Dido and Aineas, as enacted some sum- 
mers ago at Sadler’s Wells: 


«¢ JEneas I’m from Troy, Ma’am ! 
A ramping, roaring boy, Ma’am !”’ 


‘The Hope of Albion’ is the fragment of an Epic Poem 
bearing that title, ‘on the subject of the exile and restoration 
of Edwin of Northumberland,’ which was projected by Mr. 
Thelwall, ‘even so early as the season of his boyhood.’ Whe- 
ther the remaining books will ever be written, he informs us, 
is now exceedingly doubtful. We cannot encourage the con- 
tinuation. The subsequent passage is one of the most favour- 
able specimens which we could select ; and yet it largely par- 
takes of that Latinized imitation of Milton’s style, which, devoid 
of the vigorous conceptions that alone excuse it, mistakes the 
mutilation for the compression of the English language, and, 
aiming at dignity, reaches nothing but bombast : 


‘ As he spoke, 
Deep sobb’d the brave Uffingian, and his eye 
Tearful, yet kindling with heroic rage, 
Bewray’d the mingled passion ; as the sun 
Oft, in the unsettled season, when dark clouds 
Lour transient, and with intermittent showér 
Deform the vernal day, with ardent beam 
Breaks through the storm, and, with refracted tints, 
“olouring the misty air, o’er hill and grove, 
Mountain and tower, and clear reflecting stream, 
Sheds two-fold radiance.’ 





Mr. Thelwall runs into still farther extravagances, in @ 
rhapsody of nonsense, (for, truly, no gentler term can here 
be used with propriety,) called ‘ An Ode from the Land of 


Mountains ’’ 


‘It is the | voice of songs, | échding frém thé | Land of | 
Mountains ;’ 

which he marks in the ludicrous manner above cifed. This he 
prefaces with some ‘ would-be profound” criticisms on the 
« notations of long and short ;’ and a fulsome puff of his system 
of « Rhythmus,’ (only to be comprehended by the initiated,) 
which he denominates ‘a system not originating in invention, 
but founded on analysis.? He concludes with the most un- 
pardonable offence of all, ‘ A Monody on the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox,’ in which he « slays the slain’ with 
eumbrous panegyric. ' 
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We have now given ample space to the examination of Mr. 
Thelwall’s Letter to Mr. Cline, and his Vestibule of Eloquence, 
The ¢Iflustrations of Rhythmus’ may soon be dismissed from 
our consideration ; because, with the exception of the ‘ Intro- 
ductory Essay’ on Mr. Thelwall’s hobby-horse * Rhythmus,’ 
(by High-flyer out of Heterodox,) which none but he and his 
pupils can ride, this last volume contains scarcely any thing 


original. ‘The ‘Selections’ are for the most part judiciously . 


made, from some of our popular English poems, and some of a 
very modern date. We cannot indeed applaud the taste which 
presents us with a quotation from Mr. Southey’s hobbling Sap- 
phics in the “ Curse of Kehama;” and we recommend the 
«¢ Needy Knife-Grinder” as an admirable companion, on their 
republication, should that calamitous event ever take place. 
On the whole, however, we think that Mr. T.’s pupils are 
obliged to him for this selection; and we are sure that, strip- 
ped of the verbiage which envelopes and obscures it, a large 
portion of the first of these volumes contains useful and in- 
teresting information to all those who are afflicted with vocal 
impediments, or who labour under any defective construction 
of the organs of speech. “We regret that we are compelled by 
our office to accompany this well-deserved praise of Mr. 
Thelwall, as a ‘ phystological observer,’ (if he chuses to be so 
intitled,) with rather a severe condemnation of his poetical 
theory and practice: but, in the same degree that we should 
rejoice at the increase of success in the really useful branch of 
his profession which his augmented reputation might ensure, we 
should lament the propagation of his oracles on ¢ Rhythmus ;’ 
and still more (for the obscurity of those enigmas in some 
measure counteracts their absurdity) the imitation, on the part 
of his pupils, of the perplexed prose and bombastic verse of 
their instructor.—QOn a former occasion, we passed more lightly 
over his prosaic turgidity than we can now, when his prac- 
tice becomes systematic, and his example will probably be 


offered as a model. : Hod. 





Art. XI. Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the Nature 
and Effects of Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister. Part the 
Fifth. 8vo. pp. 164. Johnson and Co. 1812. 


BEHOrD the Barrister exhibiting himself in a fifth philippie 

against Methodism: —necdum finitus Orestes! Without any 
symptoms of faintness or languor, he steadily pursues his ob- 
ject ; and though he occasionally plays too much the part of an 
alarmist, and is too profuse of his epithets of contempt, we 
Rev. Marcu, 1813. x cannot, 
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cannot, on the whole, help applauding his mode of « taking 
the bull by the horns.” ‘We have observed, among the great 
majority of the antagonists of Calvinistic Methodism, a fear of 
meeting the several questions at issue, fully and fairly; and 
we have lamented that the enlightened’ members of the Esta- 
blished Church go to the contest with the mill-stone of the 
Articles about their neck, or, to speak more properly, with this 
formidable park of semi-calvinistic artillery in the possession of 
the enemy. While such is the state of the contending parties, 
the learned churchman, however ‘“ mighty in the Scriptures,” 
takes the field with manifest disadvantage; and so far the Bar- 
rister, in discussing the nature and effects of Evangelical 
Preaching, may be right in wishing to draw the attention of 
the Legislature, as well as of the public, to this subject; be- 
cause an exemption of the clergy from subscription to the 
Articles is absolutely necessary in order to put them on fair 
terms with their antagonists. In vain is an appeal made b 
one party to the Scriptures as the ultimate rule of faith, while 
the other party can adduce the Articles as the authorized in- 
terpretation of these Scriptures. Assured that the Articles are 
the very fomes mali, this author, like a good spiritual physician, 
would ‘ purge the Church of the perilous stuff which weighs 
upon its heart.” Let the Scriptures, well understood and 
fairly interpreted, be the only pillar and ground of doctrine, 
and the aspect of the controversy will instantly change: Ict 
the clergy, by this wise measure, be delivered from the auk- 
ward predicament in which they are placed by existing statutes, 
and they need not fear the itinerant Calvinist: let them be at 
liberty to give their arguments full play, uniting boldness of 
speech with zeal for the truth, and no alarm is required on 
account of Methodism; nor should they shrink from the 
contest to which they are invited, because the Toleration-Act, 
as it now stands, protects certain illiterate persons who call 
themselves Preachers of the Gospel. 

Can we refrain from lamenting when we see giants in litera- 


b> Fhure, and divines eminent for, scriptural knowlege, trembling, 


as it were, before pigmies? Again and again we say, let _ 
them play the part of men, and the victory, without extra- 

neous aid, is'their own. Let them protest against the erection 
of any standard of orthodoxy except that of the Sacred Oracles: 
—let them state the doctrines which these records legiti- 
mately inculcate, with the same boldness, energy, and perse- 
verance which the evangelical preacher employs in behalf of 
his. system, and he must soon hide his diminished head.” 
The miserable expedient of half-measures will not succeed in this 
warfare; and in this respect the Barrister has set a good 
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example. Without being terrified at the idea of incurring 
the charge of heterodoxy, he brings the fashionable tenets of 
Methodism fairly to the test: he labours to shew, and we 
think he does shew, that what the new race of evangelists call 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel are nothing more nor less 
than the corrupt elements of their own peculiar creeds. Their 
phraseology, however it may comport with the language of 
the 39 Articles, is reprobated by him as incorrect; and he 
properly exposes that. disingenuous use of the Scriptures, 
which results from the misapplication and wrong-stringing of 
texts. ‘This ‘ stratagem of quotation,’ and this ¢ lying in con- 
troversy, (as the author says,) being very common with the 
sect, become fair su jects of animadversion. —It is true that 
the Barrister is in some measure justified on the ground of re- 
taliation, in scattering over his pages terms of reproach; since 
the Methodists have styled their opponents ** Merit-Mongers” 
and  Work-Mongers :” yet we do not approve of the violence 
with which he has paid them back in their own coin, calling 
them not only anti-moralists, but ¢ the sanctified sinners of the 
New Church,’ ¢ Mock-Evangelists,’ ‘ conspirators against Chris- 
tianity,’ ¢ worse than Vandals,’ ‘ worse than atheistic teachers,’ 
&c. His-argiment would not have been weakened by a little 
more self-command : but this high-seasoning, this sauce piquante, 
may be set down to the score of his professional habits. 

The contempt, however, with which he speaks of the 
¢ priests of Methodism,’ does not tally with the apprehensions 
of their influence which he seems to entertain. No good rea- 
son can be urged for making alterations in the Toleration-Act, 
in order to give the regular clergy any additional ’vantage- 

round over this new priesthood. If we are told that they are 
not qualified for the pastoral office, and that they are mere 
illiterate pretenders, so much the better for those who are to 
oppose them. When learning is exerted against ignorance, and 
sense against nonsense, surely the Legislature needs not be 
called in to help the former against the latter. To say the 
honest truth, the arguments which the Barrister (at p.16.) 
employs against the toleration of unqualified preachers, as the 
regular ministry would call them, are-subversive of the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty. It is no part of the duty of the 
civil magistrate to watch over speculative opinions, and to de- 
cide on the ¢ fitness’ of a person for the sacred ministry. The 
question is not, as this author puts it, ‘ Are the people to be 
delivered over at random to the direction of fools and knaves ?” 
because fools and knaves are not forced on them, nor they on 
fools and knaves: but, “ Are not congregations at liberty to 
choose whom they please as ministers, and to judge for thems 
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selves whether such ministers be fools or knaves?” If th 
know a candidate to be a fool and a knave, it is not probable that 
they will choose him: but it is not unlikely that an ignorant 
man of popular talents, whose mode of address is suited to 
their level, may be more acceptable to them than the most 
accomplished. scholar. ‘This fact contains a broad hint to the 
clergy. Sed de hoe satis. . : 
The -matter at issue respects “not the qualifications of 
preachers, but the nature and tendency of the doctrines of 
Methodism; and towards the decision of this question the 
pages of the Barrister afford great assistance. He amply 
proves that the style of preaching, which prevails among the 
Methodists, is calculated to mislead the vulgar in their esti- 
mate of morality, and at least to throw ‘ good works” into 
the shade. What must the multitude think when they are 
told by those who call themselves evangelical preachers, that 
“ quorks of righteousness” are * filthy rags ;” that ‘ the Gospel 
has neither terms nor conditions ; no ifs nor buts ;” that ** man is 
utterly unable to do the will of God,” and that his final accep- 
tance ‘is mot suspended on the performance ef maral duties ;” 
what, we ask, must be their notions of the value and importance 
ef practical religion? We fully agree with the author that 
a high reverence for morals is not likely, ‘* cn the first blush 
of the business,” (as the lawyers say,) to result from such a 
representation ; yet we must abide the consequences, and suf- 
fer poor morality to remain in disgrace, if we cannot out of the 
Gospel refute, though we may not silence, these pretended 
Gospel-preachers. Fortunately for the cause of virtue, the 
Gospel affords us every assistance which we could wish; fore 
tunately, it 4as its sfs and its buts; fortunately it does suspend 
our final acceptance on moral duties. It is the language of 
our Saviour, though not in unison with Dr. Hawker’s xew 
gospel, « FA thou wouldst enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” ‘The new race of evangelicals, however, are not 
abashed by this and similar quotations, but have a strong hold 
to which they fly for covert, worth a hundred gospels, viz. 
the Articles: these only Dr. Hawker would keep in his hand 
when contending with the rational divine; and ¢ these,’ ob- 
serves the Barrister, ‘ are uniformly resorted to, as authority 
in support of doctrines which go to the utter destruction of 
every principle of private virtue, doctrines which wage war 
with Christianity, and which tend to make mankind ever 
thing but what God and nature intended they should be.’ 
To justify this sentence, the 2d, oth, roth, and 18th articles 
pass under review.— We cannot regularly follow the Barrister 
through every point in discussion: but we shall give a speci- 
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men, or two, of his mode of doctrinal dissection. On the 
exhortation to the Christian to renounce his best deeds as defiled 
by sin, he offers the following remarks : 


‘ I am aware, that this is very firmly insisted upon as a sine gua 
mon by the rival evangelists; but, before we surrender up the 
ancient Gospel upon the faith of their pretension, let us, at least, be 
satisfied that our conscience is not imposed upon, and our under- 
standing abused, For this purpose, let us bring this required duty 
to the homely, but unerring test of conscience and common sense. 

‘ We will take the case of a daughter supporting her aged parents, 
by the earnings of her daily labour, and ministering to their comfort 
with all the tenderness inspired by filial attachment and gratitude.— 
What part of'this conduct, I would ask, must we consider as defiled 
by sin ?!! The motive is virtuous —the action is virtuous — what 
then remains that is polluted by iniquity? Again, take the instance 
of a sincere Christian, bending before the throne of his Maker, in 
humble prayer and grateful adoration. What is there in this act of 
religious duty that should be renounced as sinful?!! These simple 
cases are merely put for the purpose of bringing the doctrine to the 
test of practical application. But let us call up to our imagination 
any one act-of piety, or benevolence, or faithfulness, or justice, or 3 
charity, or prudence, or self-denial, or virtue of any kind, and ask if 
ourselves, what is there in this act that ought to be renounced as | 
sinful? To insist on the necessity of such renunciation, is to reverse 
every conception which reason and revelation have taught us to form 
of the character of human actions; the mind, by this class of in- 
structors, is reduced to a sort of intellectual anarchy, before which 
all moral propositions float in mist and confysion.’ . 


We are at a loss to conceive what reply can be made to this 
statement ; and when in a playful way the author follows up 
his atgument in the next paragraphs, he has the laugh as well 
as the argument on his side: 


— i OO 


“ The tree,” we are told, “is known by its fruits.” But if our ) 
best deeds are defiled by sin, —if the best fruits which can be pro- ‘ 
duced, are tainted and unsound, by what criterion can the goodness 
of the tree be: known? ‘ A good tree,” says our Saviour, ‘ cannot 
bring forth evi/ fruit.’? But the riva/ teachers of the latter days 
have discovered this to be altogether a mistaken notion. A good 
tree can bring forth evil fruit; nay, the dest tree can bring fouth no 
other than evil fruit. Our Saviour, it is true, teaches otherwise ; but 
it seems that, in his day, the world was without that true light, which 
has been amongst the glories of modern discovery. By the aid of 
this light we have dived into the hidden things of darkness, and have 

r-"; {@been able to frame many peculiar doctrines, to which his Gospel is a 
stranger. 

‘ Our sponsors promised for us —and it is among the reiterated and 
solemn admonitions of our earliest years —that we should RENOUNCE 
the Devil and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh. But our spiritual instruc- 
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tors have at length reversed the old system of proceeding ; according 
to the Scriptures now written for eur learning, our BEST DEEDS, — 
every virtuous act performed from a sense of religious duty, — must 
be RENOUNCED as sinful!!! Such 1s the jargon with which we are 
to bewilder our brains, under the tuition of the Anti-moralists ! ! 
Such is the contradictory and contemptible nonsense trumpeted forth 
as the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel ! ! 

‘ But names of mighty note will be brought forward in support 
of this, —a string of authorities will be pressed upon us — we shall 
be enjoined to listen to hear Mr. Toplady upon this head. ‘ The 
purest action,”’ says this renowned theologian, who appears to have 
gloried in ascending the highest round of the ladder of orthodoxy,— 
“the purest action of the holiest believer in the world needs, more 
or less, to be nperet of. The great and good Bishop Beveridge 
did not go too far, in confessing to God, and in leaving that con- 
fession on record, ‘I cannot pray, but I sin; I cannot preach, but 
I sin; I cannot administer nor receive the holy sacrament, but I 
sin: my-very repentance needs to be repented of, and the tears I shed 
want washing in the blood of Christ.’ ”’ 

‘ This is positively making religion a riddle. Christianity, in such 
hands, instead of appearing, what most truly it is, a glorious mani- 
festation of truth, revealed to make us wise unto salvation, is really 
no better than a tissue of contradictions, fitted to lead the mind 
away from every reflection by which it can be either enlightened or 
reformed.’ 


Other passages are equally intitled to notice: but those 
which we have. transcribed will shew the author’s adroitness in 
the task which he has undertaken. We shall only add that, if 
writers and preachers would follow his example, the fallacy 
of the methodistic system of doctrine would be obvious to all 
persons who understand the meaning of words; and the public 
at large would be so ashamed of those parts of the Articles 
which support it, that they would pray to have such parts ex- 
punged from the national creed. In conclusion, the Barrister 
delivers his opinion on the measures which have been taken to 
counteract the Lancasterian system of education, and hesitates 
not to say that ‘ making the Church a party to this illiberal op- 
position is certainly the worst service which its friends could 
render it.’ On the conduct of the Margaret-Professor, in the 
controversy respecting the Bible-Society, he looks down with 
something very like contempt. 

* A few words more on this subject occur in the next article. 
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Art. XII. The Sentinel: or an Appeal to the People of England 


In which some Conjectures are offered respecting the present rapid 
Growth of Sectarism; its moral and political Tendencies, &c. 
&c. With some Remarks on « Evangelical” Preaching, both in 
and out of the Church. By a warm Advocate for the unadulte- 
rated Purity of the Gospel, and a sincere Friend to the Peace. 
Order, and Well-being of Society. 8vo. pp.112. 58. Baldwin. 


VV 1TH the Barrister, this writer stands forwards a/-so as an 

opponent of the evangelical preachers, but (to use the 
Quaker’s pun) he is not /ike-wise. Though he is alive to the 
extent of the ev'l, and anxious to apply a remedy, he either 
does not properly understand the case, or is not suffciently 
enlightened to prescribe the cure. It is diverting to hear him 
adducing it as a serious charge against Methodism, that it has 
bani hed the harp from Wales; it is contemptible in him to 
talk of ¢ the Jong lank hair’ of the itinerant preachers ; and it is 
abominable in him, in the outset of the argument, to insinuate 
their disloyalty by laying down the stale position that § reli- 
gion is often made the stalking-horse for the vile purposes of 
treason and rebellion.’ Not by such means is the adversary 
likely to be vanquished or won.—Since this author is disposed 
to question ‘ whether the art of printing has not produced 
more mischief than real benefit,’ why did he not, for the 
complete extirpation of heresy, recommend the abolition of 
that mischief-making instrument the press? How effectual 
would this be towards destroying sectarism, which is con- 
sidered as ‘ treason against the religious establishment of the 
country’? If, instead of his long parentheses, and his long. 
stories about ‘the modern wisdomites, and. the quacks o 
enthusiasm,’ as he terms the evangelical preachers, the 
writer had entered dispassionately into the several matters at 
issue between the contending parties, he might have effected 
some good: but the present style of his pamphlet is calculated 
to do little more than to irritate those for whose illumination 
it professes to be intended. ‘Towards the end, he concedes to 
the Methodist that the Liturgy is liable to objections :—*‘ I do 
not say that it is perfect; I do not ¢himk that it is perfect; 
some trifling alterations may be made in it for the better.’ 
Now this is very liberal; and had he followed up the remark 
with stating, as the Barrister has done, what specific alterations 
are necessary, it would have been still better : but, after having 
touched the real cause of dissent, he instantly forgets what he 
had written a page or two before, and contends that, ¢ the 
eause of dissension originates in the scarcity of churches’ ! When 
Dissenters give their reasons for dissent so continually, and so 
much at length, how can their opponents labour under such 
delusion ! ) 
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Art. XIII. Observations, occasioned by a Pamphlet entitled “ Objec« 
tions to the Project of creating a Vice-Chancellor of England.” 
8vo. 2s.6d. Hatchard. 1813. 

Art. XIV. Objections to the Project of Creating a Vice-Chancellor 


of England. Second Edition. To which is added, a Letter from 
the Author to a noble Lord. 8vo. 2s. Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


Art. XV. Reasons against the Bill for the Appointment of a 
Vice-Chancellor. With general Remarks, shewing the Necessity 


of establishing additional superior Courts of Justice. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Reed and Hunter. 1813. 


Yds pamphlet intitled Objections, &c., which we stated in our 
number for January to be written by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
had scarcely obtained circulation, when the Observations which 
now lie before us made their appearance; although it hap- 
pened that they did not fall into our hands till it had. become 
too late to give an account of them in our last number. 
This circumstance was the less to be regretted, because the 
subject was then under the consideration of the assembly which 
was to decide its fate; and where, as our readers know, it 
underwent a very able and full discussion, though the result, 
to our surprize and concern, has proved to be very different 
from what we had anticipated. We had flattered ourselves 
that, considering the light in which the scheme had been placed 
by Sir S. Romilly, its supporters would not have been ambi- 
tious of appearing to the present =8¢| nor of going down to 
posterity as its authors: we had also confidently expected 
that, whatever deference Parliament might pay to certain per- 
sons when mere temporary measures were concerned, it would 
have paused and deliberated well before it gave its sanction to 
ss a measure which,” as Sir Samuel has stated, “ will effect 
& more important alteration than has been made within the 
memory of any person now living, in any of our judicial 
establishments.” Js it not to break up the present constitution 
of the,Court of Chancery, to render it completely different 
from what it is, and to deprive Englishmen of their antient 
right to have a most important and extensive branch of their 
jurisprudence administered by the highest civil functionary in 
the empire :—a right which raised their consideration, which 
conferred dignity on their concerns, which was flattering to 
their pride, which was a source of satisfaction, which arrested 
litigation in its course, and which indirectly led to numerous 
beneficial effects ? 

The measure was introduced into the Lower House under 
no very happy auspices. It had for its mover the author of a 
famed military expedition, who could not be expected to be 
the best judge of such matters; no lawyer of sufficient emi- 
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nence being willing, we apprehend, to bring it forwards. _ It sig- 
nified little, however, that the proposition was opposed by a very 
decisive superiority of talents and experience. In vain was it 
that Sir Samuel Romilly restated his forcible objections ; and 
that he and others enlarged on them, and placed them in a 
variety of new lights. ‘To no purpose was it shewn that 
the evil which the new arrangement proposed to remedy had 
been greatly exaggerated, that its real amount was correctly 
ascertained, and that an obvious and easy cure for it was 
pointed out. If wecan form any judgment from a news-paper 
report, a right honourable gentleman, possessing great powers 
of wit and ridicule, never more happily displayed them than 
in exposing its vulgarity, inaptitude, and inefficiency: but 
all was without effect ; its partizans and supporters triumphed ; 
and the project bids fair to become a legislative enactment, 
although it must previously, as we are informed, again be sent 
to the Lords*. Whether usage will allow of a stop being 
there put to it at the present stage, we are not sufhciently 
versed in parliamentary customs to know: but, if this can be 
done, we most earnestly hope that it will take place, for of 
the high importance of the measure, of its serious evils, and 
of its entire inadequacy, we are fuliy convinced. We will 
therefore venture thus to hope, although the ‘ Observations’ 
inform us * that the measure originated in a committee of 
Lords, and was considered with much deliberation by 
some of the most experienced statesmen of the country, not 
usually agreeing in opinion on political questions.’ Without 
intending in any manner to reflect on these statesmen, 
we may hazard a conjecture on this subject which we have 
no doubt is well founded, that, in consequence of the fuller 
discussion which the question has since undergone, some of 
those noble persons have seen reason to change their opinions. 
The opponent of Sir Samuel Romilly on the present occa- 
sion is a learned Lord, who not long since filled a high legal 
situation in the sister-island, and who is also one of the 
committee of Lords with whem the project originated. Let 
not our readers, however, be carried away by the weight of 
aname. In these pages they must not expect to meet with 
the distinguished advocate of the English bar, the great 
equity-judge, the author of the Treatise on Pleading, and of 
the judgments in the Irish Reports: here they will only find 
the parliamentary opponent of Catholic emancipation, and 
the correspondent of Lord Fingal. Had it been the object of 
this tract to determine points of equity, we should have 
paid the greatest deference to its conclusions: but the design 
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of it is wholly different; it is to discuss a plan for new- 
modelling a yery exquisite part of our political fabric. For 
an undertaking so high and difficult, we never had reason to 
believe that the noble Lord had any peculiar qualifications, 
and certainly the present attempt affords no grounds for such 
a supposition. ‘To succeed in constructing a tribunal, and 
honourably to fill it when established, are matters wholly dif- 
ferent; and a competency to the latter situation affords no pre- 
sumption that a person is adequate to the former. If we ex- 
cept the fact of having furnished topics to the successful side 
in the House of Commons, and the able statement of the ju- 
risdiction which the great seal exercises in bankruptcy, we can 
see nothing in this pamphlet that discovers a superior pen. 
Neither the committee of the Lords nor the noble author 
ofthe ‘ Observations’ has investigated the evil which is here 
represented as being of such weight ; still less have they deemed 
it proper to touch in the slightest manner on the causes of it: 
but the omission of all information on these points we cannot 
help regarding as a material defect. Very diiterent is the view 
which Mr. Leach gave of this alleged evil, in his able speech in 
the House: but, supposing it to be of the magnitude which is 
here stated, how does it follow that it ought to be remedied 
in the way which is proposed? Why is the constitution of the 
Court of Chancery to be violated ? Why are the services of the 
Chancellor in his court to be so materially curtailed, and made 
to depend, except @win the case of appeals, entirely on his own 
good pleasure? Is the interest, which the people have in these 
services, nothing? Is ita matter of indifference to the subject 
whether his rights are to be decided by the principal, or by a 
deputy so dependent as it is proposed to make the intended 
Vice-Chancellor? Do these considerations present so slight a 
difficulty as to be wholly unworthy of notice, for in the 
¢ Observations’ the author has not condescended to bestow even 
half a line to obviate it? The Lords, it seems, have occasion 
for the Chancellor to render new services to them; and though 
to the community he has been accustomed to render services 
from times the most remote, yet he is to relinquish the old 
and must undertake the new. How does the claim to the 
new defeat the title to the old? On this point the pamphlet 
is silent. Has not the country at large as good a right to 
have the Chancellor preside in the Court of Chancery in the 
manner in which he has been accustomed to exercise his func- 
tioris, as the Lords have to engage him in additional employ- 
ments in their House? Are the Lords not obliged on many 
occasions to decide appeals without the assistance of a Chancel- 


- Jor; and why may not the same be cone at present, more especially 


as the House counts among its members two ex-chancellors? Are 
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they not as capable of presiding on such occasions as the 
existing Chancellor, particularly on appeals from his own 
court? ‘To these questions,—which, if the people be of any 
consideration, and if any respect be due to antient enjoyments, 
are of the highest importance, — this patrician tract deigns to 
give no answer. 

If we are not satisfied with the logic of this pamphlet, still 
less are we pleased with the spirit of it. We are told in the 
course of it that the noble author considers it to be ¢ necessary 


-to deal freely with the opposition thus raised to a measure 


originating in a committee of the House of Lords, and there 
considered with much deliberation by some of the most expe- 
rienced statesmen of the country, not usually agreeing in opi- 
nlion on political questions.’ This is a rather broad hint that 


such opposition is not regarded by the noble author as very 
decent. 

After having stated the great pains which the committee 
of Lords had taken to mature the present project, remarked 
that a bill for its adoption had passed the Upper House, and 
alluded to the delays which it experienced in the House of 
Commons, Lord Redesdale writes thus: 


¢ The treatment which the Lords met with in these proceedings 
was such as might have produced, in other times, very strong reso- 
lutions on their part. Intrusted by the constitution with the Fichest 
judicial duty, circumstances on their part unavoidable had concurred 
to prevent their due discharge of that duty. Conscious of the evil, 
anxious to apply a remedy, and conceiving that the evil could not be 
removed unless the Legislature would enable them to take the mea- 
sures which they conceived to be necessary, they had, during two 
sessions of Parliament, offered their views of the subject to the con- 
sideration of the other House,of Parliament, and the public at large; 
and they were left, during these two sessions, exposed to the reproach 
of the evil, and of its continual increase, aggravating its pernicious 
consequences, without the possibility of relieving themselves rrom that 
reproach, except by demonstrations of their willingness to concur in 
efficient measures for the purpose, and at the same time pointing out 
what they conceived to be an efficient and the only remedy.’— 

¢ Having thrown out the alarming charge of important alteration, , 
the pamphlet proceeds to assert, “that the subject has hitherto 
scarcely undergone any examination.”” This is a pretty strong impu- 
tation on the Lords, who have had the subject so long before them, 
and whose attention -has been almost daily called to it by the impor. 
tunity of suitors praying for the dispatch of their causes.’ 


When the project in itself is considered, the importance of 
that part of our constitution which it affects, the interest of 
the whole empire in the institution which it is proposed so. 
materially to alter, and the collaterdl effects which are likely 
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to follow from it, surely the Lower House cannot -be justly 
accused of having been tardy. We know not any subject 
which less warrants impatience, on which precipitancy would 
be less proper, or ample deliberation can be. more required. 

Of the Objections to which the Observations are a reply, we 
have before given an account. Our limits will not allow us 
to state in detail the manner in which they are here combated ; 
but we have already expressed it to be our opinion that the 
still remain unanswered. We do not imagine that the Od. 
servations would have called forth a reply from the learned 
author of the Objections, had not the noble observer charged 
the work which he was answering with important defects, 
insinuated that the opposition to the ¢ project’ might have been 
occasioned by personal considerations, and more than insi- 
nuated that it had been conducted with unfairness. In a 
letter afixed to a second edition of the Odjections, the author 
thus answers the first of these charges : 


‘ Your Lordship considers it as a great defect in my pamphlet, 
that it has taken so narrow a view of the subject ;' that it has not 
stated the extent of the evil, suggested any other remedy than the 
one it objects to, or even condescended to compare the force of the 
objections to the remedy proposed, with the magnitude of the evil to 
be remedied. Now it is certainly true, that all these things the 
pamphlet omits ; but before you decide fhat this omission is a defect, 
your Lordship should understand with what view the pamphlet was 
written. Its only object was to obtain the consideration and discussion 
of the objections which it states. I did not presume to decide, that 
the bill, objectionable as I thought it, might not still be necessary, 
but upon a measure of so much importance, and from which, if I am 
right, evils will follow that will hardly admit of any remedy, I thought 
it incumbent on me to state those probable effects which had occurred 
to me, and which, I apprehend, might, unless I stated them, never: 
be noticed till it was too late. To invite explanation and discussion 
was the only end that I proposed, and that end has been already 
attained.’ 


Another of the charges he thus repels : 


‘ Your Lordship considers one objection which did not present 
itself to my mind, and which I should have rejected with scorn if it 
had. It is, that ‘ the same counsel cannot attend the judicial busi- 
ness of the House of Lords and the judicial business of the Court of 
Chancery at the same time ;’? and your Lordship obviates this ob- 
jection, by stating in what way you imagine the matter may be 
managed, so as “not to be injurious to the counsel in whose handa 
the business principally was before the establishnfent of the additional 
Judge.’”? But really, my Lord, this is an objection wholly unworthy 
of consideration. Ifthe arrangement proposed be advantageous to 
the suitors, it matters not how it may affect their counsel. As well 
might one object to a law which was calculated to check the progress 
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ef infectious disease, because it would diminish the profits of physi- 
cians, as oppose a regulation which was to expedite the decision of 
causes, because it might diminish the emoluments of advocates. For 
myself, however, I do not see how any loss of profits to counsel 
gould be the consequence of the bill. ‘To the junior counsel, as 
your Lordship observes, it must be advantageous. It is those onl 
who may happen to be employed almost in every cause that the bill 
can in any way effect ; and what can they desire more than to have 
the whole of their time occupied by their profitable labours? To be 
employed in one court which is constantly sitting, or to be employed 
the same number of hours in two courts which sit alternately, must, 
one would imagine, amount, in point of profit, to nearly the same 
thing ; but, really, I should be ashamed any longer to consume my 
ewn and your Lordship’s time upon such an objection.’ — 


The last of the noble Lord’s charges he treats in the follow- 
ing dignified manner: 


‘ That I should take leave of your Lordship, without noticing 
some observations and expressions in your pamphlet of a personal na- 
ture, and which cannot fail to have forcibly struck your readers, ma 
excite some surprise, but I have thought, that I could fot better 
shew my regard for your Lordship, than by passing them over in 
silence. This forbearance will, I hope, upon reflection, convince 
your Lordship (to convince any one else cannot be necessary) that 
It is with great injustice that you have accused me of having betrayed 
an over-eagerness on this occasion. So far am I from being eager 
against the bill, that I have never entered upon the consideration of 
it without reluctance, and that in every thing whicl. I have said and 
written upon it I have imposed on myself very great restraint. If I 
have any thing to reproach myself with, it is, that I have said so 
little. I know not indeed from what motive any eagerness on my 
part could arise. There is a possible event, one which it is indeed in 
the highest degree improbable that any change of time or circum. 
stances should ever bring about, but which still is possible, in which 
it would be very much for my interest, that the bill should have 
passed ; and I cannot represent to myself any event, in which I could 
gain any thing, or avoid the loss of any thing, by its being 
rejected.’ 


It is always pleasing to us to meet with persons of rank in the 
walks of literature: but letters know nothing of civil distinc- 
tions, and we can shew to those who bear them only the com- 
mon courtesy. More especially is this the case when the line. 
in which they appear is controversial, and the topics which 
they discuss are constitutional. We have been constrained, on 
the present occasion, to take a course that cannot be flatterin 
to the noble advocate of the project. We do not by any 
means, however, charge him with being its author ; it is only 

nfan adopted child, the offspring of another parent, whose 
very image it reflects, and every feature which marks it be- 


speaks 
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speaks a characteristic predilection of his mind. As his well. 
wishers, we anxiously desire that it may never see the light ; 
being very sure that, before many years shall have passed over 
its head, he will be convinced that, by forcing it into existence, 
he wil! neither have served his country nor consulted his own 


fame or self-approbation. 
The author of the remaining pamphlet, Reasons, &c. does not 


enter deeply into this subject: but his conceptions and views 
of it are just, comprehensive, and expressed with energy, as 
the following extract will evince: 


‘ It is obvious that those who have suggested these plans have 
considered that the evil to which a remedy is to be applied exists only 
in the Court of Chancery. This, however, is by no means the case. 
It pervades all our Courts both of law and equity, and occasions so 
much delay, vexation, and expence to the suitors, that, contrary 
to the provisions of Magna Charta, justice may almost be said to be 
« denied.”’? The reports on the proceedings in the Court of Chancery, 
and on appeals and writs of error in the House of Lords, certainly 
exhibit a lamentable picture of the state of the business in those 
Courts ; but it takes no notice of the proceedings in the Exchequer, 
where a similar evil exists, even, perhaps, of greater magnitude. Of 
the truth of this the reader will perhaps be able to form some idea, 
when he is informed that after the previous proceedings in an equity 
suit in that Court have been gone through, (which may perhaps be 
considered on an average to occupy a year, ) and the cause is set down 
for hearing, there is no hope of its coming on to be heard in less than 
two years, and the parties may be very well contented if the delay is 
not much longer. ‘The revenue business alone, so much increased as 
it is of late years, is sufficient to engage the whole attention of this 
Court. 

‘ This is the age of expedients, —of paltry plans to prop up rotten 
and imperfect institutions, instead of establishing new and compre- 
hengive systems. Hialf an inquiry is made, a confined view taken of 
the subject, and a partial remedy suggested. It should seem as 
though no man could now be found amongst our ministers and legis- 
lators bold enough to meet an evil full in the face, and apply an ade- 
quate remedy. If this Vice-Chancellorship scheme should take placey 
we may soon expect to hear of some new patched-up expedients of a 
Vice-Justice and a Vice-Baron. In short, if this bill should be suf- 
fered to pass, it is difficult to say where expedients will end.’ 


Our readers were perhaps surprised at our taking up this 
subject with so much earnestness, on a former occasion: but 
we believe that few of them are not now aware of its vast 

eneral importance. 

¢@ While this sheet is passing through the Press, we learn 
with great regret that the Vice-Chancellor’s Bill has received 
the Royal Assent. May we live to see it repealed ! 
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Art. 16. Horace in London: consisting of Imitations of the First 
Two Books of the Odes of Horace. By the Authors of 
Rejected Addresses, or the New Theatrum Poetarum. Crown 8vo. 
73. Boards. Miller, Bow-Street. 1813. 
Nothing is so difficult as to maintain a lately established poetical 

reputation by new efforts of the same description. The authors of 

the small volume before us appear to be fully aware of the danger 
which they incur by the experiment ; anda hifare, therefore, can- 
not afflict them with a// the weight of disappointed ambition. In 
truth, they have now made a much higher attempt than before. 
The great and merited success of their imitations of living authors 
implied unusval versatility of talent in the art of mimicry, but implied 
nothing farther. To introduce Horace into London requires 
original ability of a very different cast. Moreover, these gentlemen 
do not seem to have thoroughly appreciated the various merits of 
their archetype. They profess indeed to ‘ entertain the same opinion 
of the Roman bard, in his higher flights, that he entertained of the 

Theban ; and if the merit of familiar gaiety be awarded to them, they 

will have won all that they aspired to gain :’ but they afterward con- 

fine their specific praise to the Satires and Epistles, which cannot well 
include the higher flights of Horace; and, making by this distinction 

a general attack on his Odes, they render their false taste still more 

obvious and offensive by an unmeaning criticism on one of the liveliest 

and most picturesque little poems in the collection. Where was the 
just feeling of these critics, when they could so far complain of the 
want of connection and method in “ /nieger vita,’”? &c. as to be in- 
sensible to the various beauties of that happy trifle? Trifle, we say, 
in relation to the author, but *¢ a9 trifle’? we conceive, in relation to 
his imitators. Let them speak for themselves ; since criticism becomes 
pedantry when wasted on a ong of jeux d’esprit, which are occa- 
sionally, we allow, very successful, but generally disappoint that 
expectation of a rational laugh which the ** Rejected Addresses” had 
so justly excited in the readers of any similar production by the same 
authors. 

‘Tuer Bivr or Fare. 


‘¢ Persicos odi puer apparatus.” 


¢ Here, Waiter, I’ll dine in this box, 
I?ve look’d at your long bill of fare ; 
A Pythagorean it shocks 


To view all the rarities there. 


‘¢T’m not overburthen’d with cash, 
Roast beef is the dinner for me; 
Then why should I eat calipash, 
Or why should I eat calipee ? 
¢ Your 
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= 
« Your trifle’s no triflé, I ween, 
To customers prudent as I am ; 
Your peas in December. are green, 
But I’m not so green as to buy ’em, 


¢ With ven’son I seldom am fed — 
» Go bring me the sirloin, you ninny ; 
Who dines at a guinea a head 
Will ne’er by his head get a guinea.’ 


We do not know that we can render more justice to ‘ Horace in 
London’ than by quoting his most successful puns: but a pun, or a 


-. play on the motto of the imitation, (that is, on the first line of the 


Ode chosen, ) is often the only resemblance to the original : 


‘ C@eLEBS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 
“ Parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens.”’ 


‘ Inveigled by Hume from the temple of truth, 
From piety’s sheepfold a stray lamb, 

I laugh’d and I sang, a mere reprobate youth, 
As seldom at church as Sir Balaam. 


‘ But now thro’ a crack in my worldly wise head, 
A ray of new light sheds a blaze, 

And back with the speed of a zealot I tread 
The wide metaphysical maze. 


‘ Of late thro’ the Strand as I saunter’d away, 
A: curricle gave me new life, 
For Oh! in that curricle, spruce as the day, 
Sate Celebs in search of a Wife ! 


‘ Majestic as thunder he roll’d thro’ the air, 
His horses were rapidly driven, 
I gaz’d like the pilgrim in vanity-fair, 
When Faithful was snatch’d into heaven.’ &c. &c. 


‘Tur numrerR Toast. 
“ Natis in ucum letitie scyphis.’ ? 


¢ Away with dull politics ! prythee fet’s talk 
Of something to set all the club in a titter ; 
The aim of convivial meetings we baulk, 
When thus we our sweetest enjoyments embitter. 


¢ Fill, fill up a bumper, be merry and wise, 
And check these dissentions before they too far get ; 
Say, Colonel, what pretty girl’s arrowy eyes 
im chosen your heart for their amorous target. 
‘ Refuse ! then the bottle no farther shall pass: 
Nay, hang it, this chilling reserve is a folly ; 
I’m sure it’s no cherry cheek’d nursery lass, - 
No three per cent. dowdy, no demirep dolly. 


* Come 
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‘ Come whisper ; my ear is as safe as the Bank, 
Where all that goes in is for ever impounded. 
What, Lucy ! adzooks ! then’ your prize is a blank 
With imps in blue jackets for life you*re surrounded. 


‘ Mrs. Clarke’s costly freaks she will presently beat, 
And if you don’t quit the extravagant wench, 
You’ll soon quit the army to starve in the Fleet, 
Or change your own seat for his Majesty’s Bench.’ 


This last idea, taken from Colman’s Vagaries, or, if written be 
fore them, from the well known story of Signor Delpini, is ludicrous 
enough to be repeated on all decent occasions. Wheneyer .the 
authors attempt to be serious, they lamentably fail. ‘¢ The Par- 
thenon,’ or an address to Lord Elgin, on the dilapidation of the 
temple of Minerva at Athens, is angry without energy, and  een- 
sorious without discrimination. Alluding to the “ ignis fatuus’” of 
ihe muse, the writer prophetically says, pos 


* She too has the treacherous phantom inspir’d 
In moments of youthful delight : 3 
With lyric presumption my. bosom has fir’d 
To imitate Horace’s might.2> -- ~ ~« 

We cannot, however, part in critical displeasure with poets 
who have so lately amused us to a high degree: We would onty’ad- 
monish them that on the “ Rejected Addresses’? they must build their 
fame ; and that each may address the other as Cicero addressed his 
brother’s picture: “* Frater meus Quinctus, dimidius major est guam 
totus.”’ mx 


Art.17. The Genius of the Thames, Palmyra, and other Poems, by 
T. L. Peacock. “Second Edition. Crown 8voi . 7s. Boards. 
Hookham. 1812. rise ae 
We have already had the pleasure of reporting the first of these 

poems in favourable terms *; and we are again enabled ‘to offer a 

certain portion of praise to the poetical genius of its author. — The 

‘ Ruins of Palmyra’ are among the most interesting objects of ‘anti- 

quarian curiosity. ‘The sober voice of history herself is compelled 

to borrow the tones of a higher eloquence, when describing the spot 
which was illustrated by the transient “em of an Odenathus-and 

a Zenobia; and the peaceful and more lasting honours: of Longinus 

add an inexpressible attraction to the scene. Mr. Peacock: hassnot 

sung the “city of the desert” in vulgar strains, though they» are 
unequal ; and if a short effusion of irregular verses be unworthy of such 

a subject, yct are the following lines too gdéod to have been lost. Aifter 

a brief but animated description of the Eastern Queen, and of her sad 

reverse of fortune, the poet thus proceeds: . ey ad ane 

‘ Dim shades around her move again, 
From memory blotted by the lapse of years : 
Yet, foremost in the sacred train, ‘ © ~ 





The venerable sage appears, — 
 ® See Rey. Vol. Ixv. N.S. peztov © 6% null 
Rev. Marcu, 1813. ee — .. Whe 
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Who once, these desolate arcades 
And time-worn porticoes among, 
Disclosed to princely youths and highborn maids 
The secret fountains of Meonian song, 
And traced the mazy watblings of the lyre 
With all a critic’s art, and all a poet’s fire.’ 


The last verse should have been marked as a plagiarism from Pope, 
with very slight alteration. 

‘ Fiolfar, ine of Norway,’ does not please us so well. The 
extravagant imaginations of the northern mythology are in our judg- 
ment as unfitted for any of the nobler purposes of poetry, as the 
“ Twilight of the Gods’? (the favourite consummation of all these 
fables) 1s unintelligible. Hindostan and Scandinavia, distant as they 
are in position, unite in the wildfess (not to say the nonsense) of their 
superstitions. Did Odin, in his fabled or real migration from the 


* intermediate regions, import some of the hot disorder of eastern 


brains to inoculate the frozen fancy of the North? However this 
may be, we anxiously hope that Mr. Southey may not be provoked 
to inflict “The Curse of the Baltic’? upon us; or indeed any ana- 
thema similar to that which he shipped frotn the Indian ocean. We 
are not thoroughly in good humour with Mr. Peacock for trans- 
porting us to ‘ Asgard, or the city of Odin.’ May ‘ Hela,’ or the 
* goddess of death,’ spare his productions of purer taste, as he spares 
the public any farther acquaintance with ‘ Lok, the evil principle,’ 
or * Nilfittil, the frozen hell. of the North.’ Fiolfar, however, is 
only a trifle, intended to be very serious, and written in the measure 
of the Bath Guide ; or, as the author perhaps would plead, of Camp- 
bell’s Lochiel. We by no means deny that several good passages 
occur in the poem, although we object to its style and design. 

‘The volume concludes with-one or two short pieces of no very 
marked character, and with some notes that evince taste and reading, 


Art. 18. 4 few Verses, English and Latin. 8vo. pp.66. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Cawthorn. 1812. 

The author of this pleasing and classical little volume is evidently 
a man of cultivated understanding, of considerable taste, and of much 
sensibility. We trust, however, that he is not really so despondent 
and miserable as he is here poetically represented. As to the account 
of his death in the preface, and the declaration that this is a post- 
humous work, we are too well acquainted’ with a species of innocent 
imposture that is very prevalent, to attach credit to all literary profes- 
sions of a similar nature : but, be the truth what it may in the present 
ease, the writer has no occasion to be ashamed of his compositions. 
He is said by his editor (or, as we conjecture, he declares himself,) 
to have died young ; and indeed we discover many instances of in- 
eorrectness in these productions ; which, as they certainly belong toa 
scholar, and indicate no vulgar genius, must offend in this manner 
solely from the hurry, sist laldaeie: or incompletely formed taste, 
which are so incidental to youth. —— We subjoin a few specimens ip 


- defence of our opinion, and for the amusement-ef pur readers. 


5 | THAMES 
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‘ THAMES FLOWS FAR SWEETER THAN THE CLDYE- 


‘ I wish my steps were southward bent, 

And turn’d again to love and Thee ; 

For, doom’d,to this drear banishment, 
How can my struggling heart be free! 

I count the hours, which on their way 
For ever seem condemn’d to last ; 

How slowly moves the coming day ! 1 
How long, how weary was the past!’ &c. &c. 


In poems of which the style is generally polished, we feel the intro- 
duction of old or barbarous words to be as absurd as the éffect which 
is caused by a sudden vulgarism in language escaping from the lips of 
a well-dressed person. ‘ The birks so Bie? and the * hawthorn sheen,’ 
have nothing to do in so natural an English trifle as that which we 
have just quoted. An equally simple but more energetic production 
bears the title of ‘ This is not Love.’ As one of the fairest cunmagies 
of the author’s talents, in our opinion, we transcribe it; 


I. 


¢ You ask me why unseen | stray, 
: And waste the solitary day ; 
hak Why far my wandering path extends, 
From mirth, and books, and home, and friends 5 ' 
You tell me Love alone can bind 
Such fetters round the yielding mind: 
Ah! no; this heart doth know 
No joys like Love. 


II. 
‘ Far from the vulgar ken I fly, 


To muse on Her averted eye ; 
I turn from friends to think how She 
Has turn’d her alter’d cheek from me ; 
Mirth, books, and home —ah! how can these 
The bosom’s secret pang appease ! 
Go, go; I do not show 
One sign of Love. 


III. 


‘It is not Love to chill and glow 
Like wintry suns on beds of snow ; 
To chase the stifled sigh with fear ; 
To dry before it fall the tear ; 
And, last sad victory of Pride, 

In smiles this inward strife to hide. 
Ah!'no; this cannot flow 
From any Love. 


IV. 


‘Tis Love to loosen Rapture’s rein, 
And dream of all that might have been ; 
7 Give 
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Give Fancy’s eye unbounded scope, 
Outstrip the fleetest wings of hope ; 
Still fail, and still the course pursue, 
And deem each wish of Passion true. 
If so, this heart would know 
A genuine Love. 


V. 
¢ Mine is not Love ; this breast has bled 
Till every finer sense is dead : 
Mine is the craving bosom’s void, 
The joyless heart, and unenjoy’d, 
Engross’d by selfishness alone, 
As weeds o’ershade the desart stone. 
Ah! no; full well I know 
I cannot Love.’ 


The Latin verses at the end of the volume are said to be from the. 
hand of a friend. ‘They are but moderate ; and in p. 63. we observe 
a false quantity, the second 2 in $ élicibus’ being used long. We can- 
not admit ‘ variare stylo 3’ nor approve *‘ mitto tibi,’ nor ‘ parvas 
saltabo choreas.” ‘This last is more like the Clyde than the Thames, 


Art.19. Poems, by John Gordon, Esq. Second Edition, with 
Additions and Diminutions. 12mo. sewed. Cawthorn. 1812. 
Second editions are no certain proofs of primary merit. This thin 

duodecimo might certainly (when reprinted) have been still farther 
¢ diminished,’ without any loss of reputation to the poet, or of plea- 
sure tothe reader. Is it credible that, in less than a hundred small 
pages, so many gross errors as the subjoined should have remained 
uncorrected after revision? especially in an author who makes pro- 
posals (although we conclude that they are ironical) for amending 
the purity and sweetness of the English language! We observe no 
list of errata; yet in the preface we have the words (if they can so 
be called) chalt, and chalst ; ostrascism, and Nova-sembla: but what 
are these misprints to the following catalogue of barbarisms? 


¢ Thy letter, Guadagni, hath awak’d my woe, 
Breaks up the wound that made my grief to flow.’ (P.3.) 


‘ es cheerful house, thy garden, woods, and fields, 
Life’s happy hours in sweet indulgence yields.’ (Ib.) 


¢Ah! but Heav’n ordained, my friend, that she,’ &c. (P. 4.) 
¢ My helpless heart, Guadagni, could you see.’ (Ib-) 

« Bewail the present, and /ament the past.’ (Ib.) 

¢ She’s gone forever to the endless coast!’ (Ib.) 


‘ God has requir’d, and wills that she should go 
Him to implore for me,’ &c. &c. (P.5.) 


Faults of rhythm, and of expression, are innumerable even in so 


- sarrew a space. We must confine ourselves to one particular species 


of 
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of grammatical offence, and to one trespass in versification, if we wish 
to keep within any bounds of censiire.’ Let this offence, thea, in the... 
first instance, be the improper use or rather the abuse and confusion of 
the pronouns, (and here we shall have a wide field for reprehension, ) 
and, in the second instance, lines that have too many syllables, 


‘ Open you shew thy honest manly heart.’ (P. 5.) 
* Thy lovely daughter feels for you no more.’ (13.) 
‘ She you so long bewail’d, she may you meet above.’ (14.) 


* In foreign climes alone you join’d the dead, 
No friend to lift thy sick and languid head.’ (Ib.) 


‘ To mourn thy lot, is all shy tears can do, 
They flow from Nature, and they fall for you.’ (15.) 


* Let me pour out my fallen heart to you, 
Once more ¢hy kindness, and thy love renew.’ (18.) 


* Unless you come, this letter you may read 
When im that writes it slumbers with the dead.’ ( 22.) 


« To earth you must allot ¢Ay final vow.’ (28.) 


‘ Thy pale and lifeless corpse is dragged along, 
Where once in splendid pomp you scorned the throng.’ (33+) 


¢ Soon on the couch of death you shall repose, 
And there forgét the number of thy woes.’ (35+) 


* O sleep for ever with thy child below!’ (38.) 


‘ No; you shall reach che ever tranquil shore, 


For thee shall Hope,’ &¢c. (Ib.) 


* Thee’ is repeated several times in the ensuing verses; and father, 
mother, and child, are intended by this single and singular pronoun. 


‘ Sleep, gentle shades! as falls the annual dew, 
So shall the muse thy memory renew.’ (39-) 


Enough of this extraordinary vulgarity. The author is convicted 
of a want’of education, or of some more melancholy want ; but we 
could adduce fifty other examples of similar delinquency.’ A few of 
the Jong verses we subjoin, and conclude by intreating Mr. Gordon to 
refrain from versifying. Moores. “hs @ 


7. * They stand to receive their doom, and tremble at the sight.’ \ 
g. * Too early forgotten, and too soon you go’— Ny pee 
10. § While Charon behind in aweful silence waits, 


To usher the strangers through the fatal’ gates.” Hod ° 


CATHOLIC-QUESTION. 


Art. 20. The Speech of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussem, in the 
House of Lords, on the Catholic-Question, April 21. 1812. 
With Proofs and Illustrations. 4to. pp. 68. . Asperne, 

This speech is certainly one of the fullest and most elaborate 
discourses’ which the agitation of the Catholic-Question has brought 
forwards ; and the Royal orator has subjoined a variety of “ Proofs 
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and Tllustrations,’’ collected with all the care of a candidate for per- 
manent reputation. He does not hesitate in asserting (p. 7.) that the 
3 wisest and soundest policy is to leave all religions quietly to thems:lves, 
as long as they attack neither morality nor public tranquillity. ¢ Their 

variety (says H. R. H.) would not fail to produce a rivalship, useful as 

a balance in the scale to power, and as an emulation of virtue. I speak 

not thus from indifference to religion, which God forbid! but from 

a conviction that the interference of government, instead of protecting, 

has a tendency to enslave religious belief, and to encourage hypocrisy, 

Had we acted on such salutary principles, the scenes which took place 

in the East Indies, a few years ago, would not have existed to be re- 

corded by the historian to our disgrace. We are men and must live 

amoug men; we must make allowance for that resistance of our na- 

4 ture to coercion, which, when well directed, is the origin of all liberty, 
i Our constitution is not made for great, general, and proscriptive ex- 
| clusions :' sooner or later it will and must destroy them; or they will 

destroy the constitution * : 


} &¢ Immodicis brevis est etas, e¢ rara senectus.’’ 


i ‘ Montesquieu says, penal laws in respect to religion should be 
‘a aveided. They imprint fear, it is true; but as religion has also penal 
laws which inspire fear, the one is effaced by the other, and between 
a 3 the two the mind becomes hardened. If tests are necessary, let them 
: be directed against political, not religious principles.’ 
tl F We could with pleasure extract more of. the important arguments 
adduced by his Royal Highness: but we must conclude with a pase 
sage in which a cogent and pathetic application is made of the attacks 
\ of that dangerous malady which, we are concerned to hear, still 
<q threatens the health of this Prince: 

‘¢ Since the last time that I ventured to intrude myself upon the 
attention of this House, domestic calamities and serious indisposition 
have almost constantly visited me ; — it is in such moments as those, 
my Lords, when it appeared a few instants would separate me for ever 
from this mortal life, and the hopes of a better consoled me in the 
hour of anguish and sorrow, —that all prejudices cease, and that man 
views human events, unbiassed by prepossession, in their true light, 
inspired with Christian charity, and calmed by a confident resignation 
in the mercy of the Omnipotent. — At these times, when one may 
almost be said to stand face to face with one’s Creator, I have fre- 
quently asked myself what preference I could urge in my favour, to 
my Redeemer, over my fellow-creatures, in whose sight all well-inten- 

- @ioned and well-inclined men have an equal claim to his mercy? The 
Tanswer of my conscience always was: Follow the directions of your 
divine Master ; love one another; and do not unto others what you 
would not have them do unto you; and upon this doctrine 1 am acting.’ 


Art.21, Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Somers, in the House of 
Lords, on the Catholic-Question, January 30. 1812; with some 
supplemental Observations relative to the same Subject. 8vo. 


Pp: 51. 28. Longman and Co, 
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In advocating the cause of emancipation, Lord Somers does not go 
so far as to express approbation of the whole conduct of the Catholics, 
but observes that they have the passions of men as well as their Pro- 
testant brethren, and have not unfrequently shewn themselves unable 
to controul the ebullitions of disappointment. ‘Nothing, however, caa 
be more erroneous than to apprehend danger to our constitution, or 
to the Church of England, from ting their claims. What would 

_ be the probable number of Catholics in the House of Commons, in 
the event of their petition being carried? At the utmost, fifty for 
Ireland, and ten or twelve for England; in all, sixty-two, or less 
thana tenth ofthe whole House. In the House of Peers, the idea of 
danger is equally chimerical. Who, asks Lord Somers, would be the 
men received into that august assembly ? They are the heads of some 
of our oldest families, men of great landed property, and of unblemished 
integrity. Would such peers if they could, or, few in number as 
they are, could they, if they would, inflict injury on the constitution ? 
In Ireland, Catholics ar¢ already capable of filling almost all offices 

except the very highest: but no complaint of misconduct has been 
¢ adduced against them. — It is idle to argue that the lower orders of 

Catholics are indifferent to the decision of this great question; for it 
is inherent in our natures to be dissatisfied and mortified with a dis- 
qualification, whether any personal disadvantage proceeds from it or 
not. The Test Act is virtually acknowleged to be obsolete and un- 
just, by the annual act of Parliament which makes it null and void 
tor three-fourths of the year. In France, despotic as is her govern- 
ment, a Protestant layman enjoys the same privileges as a Catholic. 
Politically speaking, each religion must now be considered as per- 
manently established in the world: the French Revolution, sweeping 
as have been its changes, has made no alteration in that respect ; and 
it may be safely advanced that there are too many persons of each 
persuasion, to be either converted or forced into subjection by those 
who embrace the other. 

Lord Eldon having censured the conduct of Lord Somers and 
Lord Hardwicke, by contrasting it with the zeal of their distinguished 
ancestors for the Church of England, Lord S. takes great pains 
(p. 41. et seq.) to establish the correspondence between his conduct 
and that of the founder of his family. The great Lord Somers, 
living in the time of James II. and King William, was a friend to 
restrictions on Catholics because he thought that they were necessary 
to ward off a dreadful impending evil in consequence of the existence 
of a Pretender to the Crown: but does it follow, asks the present 
speaker, that he would have persevered in these restrictions when 

_ ythey were no longer necessary to preserve the constitution? * The. .. 

WIChancellor (says Lord S.) mistakes my great predecessor, if he iplt 
poses that he would censure his descendants, because, after the pay 
tient has been cured, they will not consent to keep a perpetual blister ' 
onthe healed wound.’ — With these and similar arguments, his Lord- 
ship makes a strong case in favour of the Catholics. His speech is 
distinguished by good sense and independence, as well as by an 
animation which partakeg not unfrequently of the character of 


eloquence. 
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Artsi22... The Substance of the Speech of the Earl of Donoughmore, 
onthe 21st April-1812, on his Motion for taking into Consider- 
_tion.the Roman, Catholic Petitions. Some Observations with 
which his Lordship accompanied their Presentation to the House, 
on Monday 20th April 1812; together with the General Peti- . 
tion.of the Roman Catholics —the State of the Division — and 
the Names of the Minority. 8vo. pp. 72. 2s. 6d. Ridgway. 
~This noble Earl deems it proper to take a lengthened retrospect 


of .the transactions relative to the Catholics, and to refer to the 


circumstances attending the memorable concessions to them in 1793. 
A. short time before that date, a variety of petitions from corpora- 
tiens,.and.other quarters, had been poured into the Irish parliament, 
against any clang se the shape of emancipation. As soon, however, 


‘ ag the British.cabinet had determined on war with France, and felt 


the advantage of recruiting for our army and navy among the Irish 
Catholics, the tone of the dependants of government was changed, 
and-all. affected to concur in promoting the cause of liberality. — 
Another topic, on which Lord Donoughmore, like Lord Somers, 
dwells with considerable emphasis, is the fact that the Catholics have 
in-no degree been accused of abusing such power as has been intrusted 
te them. ‘ Will any man,’ asks his Lordship, ‘affect to doubt that 
the-Catholics are already in possession of great political power? Is 
it not obvious that they are the electors of a great proportion of the 
Irish representatives ?? The experience of their past conduct gives 
them accordingly a strong claim to the farther concession which they 
now request. — A third topic argued by Lord D. is the miserable 
pertinacity of the late ministers, in refusing an addition to the yearly 
grant for the college of Maynooth. All that was asked was an 
augmentation of 4oool.’a-year, and this for affording the benefit of 
@jlucation to the whole Catholic priesthood. Yet this request, small 
as it was, received a direct and unqualified negative, at the very time 
when the annual sum of 41,000l. was paid to the Protestant chartered 
schools. 

> Lord D..adverts briefly (p. 39.) to the threat held out ina certain 
quarter near the throne, of tranquillizing the Catholic petitioners by 
military execution ; and he dwells at more length on the sorrow of 
the Irish at-the dereliction of their cause by an illustrious character, 
whom, from. his youthful years, they considered as their steady friend. 
His Lordship has the merit of knowing where to stop in the long 
list of, arguments on this comprehensive subject ; and his speech 1s 
consequently less diffuse than we might have expected from the 


nature of the question, ‘as well as from his own situation of parlia- 
mentary advocate for the Catholics. ‘ Ld, 


Art. 23. Substance of the Speech of Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart., 
On ‘seconding. the Motion of the Right Honourable Hen 
Grattan, to refer the Petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
to a: Committee of the, House of Commons, on Friday the 18th 
of May, 1810. .The Second Edition, corrected: with an Ap- 

ndix, greatly enlarged, and additional Notes. 8vo. “pp. 300. 
Ridgway, keep 7 
Art. 
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Art. 24. Substance of the Speech of Sir J. C. Hippisley, Bart., on 
the Motion of the Right Honourable H. Grattan, in the House 
of Commons, 24th April 1812, for a Committee of the whole 
House, on the State of the Penal Laws now in Force against 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. With Supplementary Notes, 
Extracts, &c. The Second Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions. 8vo, Ridgway. 
If we are in some Leste culpable for having so long delayed to 

notice the important and satisfactory publications which now lie 

before us, we trust that both the author of them and our readers will 

allow the force of an apology, in our persuasion that they could not 

fail to be perused by ail who helt any interest in the question, and must 

convey conviction to all-who read them. In truth, as a matter of ar- 

gument and discussion, this controversy is completely atanend. The 

appeal is no longer to be made to the reason of the legislature, for 

that is already satisfied ; and though we should have no fear of 

bringing proselytes to this great cause, wherever the voice of fair in- 

quiry can be heard, yet we have no alchemy for the conversion ‘of 

meanness, perfidy, and tergiversation, into consistency, patriotism, and 

honour. It may indeed be said that a considerable mass of honest. 

prejudice still continues in the minds of worthy and respectable 

persons, and that this ought to be removed by farther argument. 

We can only reply that, if the speeches here given at large to the 

public, accompanied by the appended collections of documents, , 

should fail, that’ prejudice must indeed be immortal: but we are 

by no means inclined to believe that, such prejudice does exist to the’ 

extent supposed, when we compare the result of the late general 

election with that which took place in 1807. We have not yet for- 

gotten the disgraceful proceedings of that time: but, on the present 

occasion, we do not believe that a single member has been either dis- 

placed from his seat in Parliament, or censured by his constituents, 

for partiality to the Catholic claims. This striking and consolatory 

contrast convinces us that the question of the abolition of the slave- 

trade itself did not work its silent way in public opinion with so: 

much rapidity, as that cause which is still more important to our im- 

mediate welfare, and which is so deeply indebted to the exertions 

of Sir John Hippisley ; and, as at last the only remaining opponents 

of that great measure of humanity were those who were connected 

by property with the West-India islands, mistaking their*own in- 

terests, so we confidently rely on the speedy accomplishment of 

Catholic-emancipation, with the dissent only of those injudicious adhe 

rents of the Established Church, (few in number, and as few of them 

pre-eminent for talents, ) who proceed on the general principle of into- 

lerance and exclusion, and fancy that nothing can possibly be gainedby 

others which is not of necessity so much clear loss to themselves. Den. 


Art. 25. A Speech intended to have been Spoken at a General Meet- 
ing of the Inhabitants of the Borough of Leeds, to take into Con. 
sideration the Propriety of presenting a Petition to Parliament, in 
Support of the Constitution of this Kingdom as by Law estab- 
lished ; convened by the Mayor, and held, by Adjournment from 
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the. Moot-Hall, at the Parish Church, Jan, 22. 1813. 8vo.. 18 

Johason and:Co. 

The:author of this speech, who appears from an advertisement to 
be the Rev. Thomas Jervis, a dissenting minister at Leeds, advo- 


cates the cause of the Catholics on the great principle of complete - 


and unrestrained liberty of conscience ; a principle on which alone 





the various sects of the Christian world can maintain perfect cordi- . 


ality, and universally enjoy the blessings of civil society. With that 
firmness of mind which characterizes the free inquirer, Mr. J. avows 
his opinion of the justice and policy of Catholic-emancipation : but 
he does not rest this greas question on the decision of his own judg- 
ment. A host of testimonies, composed of the most eminent states- 
men, prelates, peers, politicians, lawyers, and men of learning, which 
this age has produced, is brought to prove the wisdom of the mea- 
sure. . The writer’s adduction of the opinion of Mr. Wyvill is pre- 
faced with an elegant and highly drawn character of that truly venc- 
rable and amiable clergyman, who is eminently intitled to the appel- 
lation .of ‘ the apostle of religious liberty.’ We are sorry not to be 
able to transcribe the passage; since praise earned by such prominent 
worth, and exhibited with so much spirit, as well as truth of colour- 
ing, tends to inspire ardour in the cause of virtue. — Dismissing the 
paws arguments which bear on the question, Mr. J. addresses 
imself personally to the inhabitants of Leeds, and calls on them to 
judge the case of the Catholics from their own feelings and experience: 
‘ You see in your own town and your own neighbourhood, Roman 
Catholics, living, like yourselves, in credit and reptitaion, useful 
members of the community, contributing to the public burdens, sup- 
porting the civil authorities, and maintaining the public peace — in the 


habits of domestic life, exemplary in the observance of all social and 


relative duties — ready to do good ; as neighbours, kind, benevoient, 
humane. And why are they excluded from many of those privileges 
and immunities which you yourselves enjoy ; from many of those 
advantages which lye open to all, but themselves, in the pursuits of a 
fair and honest ambition ?—— Methinks, I hear you say, because they 
are) Roman Catholics. But, let me ask you, are they not men like 
yourselves ? are they not your countrymen, your fellow-citizens ? and 
are they not as upright and honourable, as diligent, and as respec- 


table, as any of his ws ag subjects ?—But, they pay their homage 
e different from your own. Yet, do they not. 
worship the same God that you worship? do they not profess the. 


to the Deity in a temp 


same faith in Jesus Christ ? do they not as strictly observe and prac- 
tise the moral precepts of the same gospel, as yourselves? But, alas, 


they differ in some ceremonies of religious worship, and in some - 


speculative points of belief! And, for this, they are denied, (and is 


« £@gi Tit possible you can think they are justly denied ?) the privileges and 


inynunities of their fellow-subjects — they are branded (and can you 


coolly think that they are deservedly branded ?) as unworthy of pubs - 


lic trust, as persons to whom it is dangerous to confide offices of in-’ 


fluence and authority — although their numbers are comparatively 
small, and they are ready to give those securities to the state, which 
the state has an incontrovertible right to requiré.” tn) 
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Art. 26. The Petition of the English Roman Catholics considered ; 
in a Charge delivered to the Clergy in the Diocese of Gloucester, 
at the triennial Visitation of that Diocese in June 1810. By 
George Isaac Huntingford, D.D. F.R.S., Bishop of Gloucester, 
and Warden of Winchester College. Second Editién. 8¥o. 2s. 
Cadell and Davies. , 

In a charge which purports to be an address to a body of clergy, 
we are not usually led to expect a discussion of so political a nature 
as that of the Catholic-question undoubtedly is ; for however com- 
parisens may be instituted between the doctrines and rituals of the 
Romish and those of the Protestant church, fhe point at issue re- 
spects civil power and emoluments, or rather the right of being eligible 
to them. Bishop Huntingtord will urge, however, that, as the 
Catholics claim to share with the Established Church those civil 

tivileges which the members of that communion have long exclu- 
olAively enjoyed, it was his duty to discuss the point even when speaking 
from his episcopal throne. We have no doubt of his acting on the 
best principles: but we are concerned to be under the necessity of 
stating, from a sense of duty also, that he appears to us to be some- 
times incorrect in kis reasoning, and unfounded in his conclusions. 

He commences with pronouncing ‘ the claims of the Catholics to be 

inadmissible,’ and immediately asserts that their petition ¢ proceeds 

on three fallacies,’ viz. ‘that laws made for the protection of some, 
must in themselves be acts of oppression towards others : — That 
every member of civil society has an unconditional and unqualified 
claim to power: — That the legislature is to be perfectly indifferent, 
whether the candidate for power entertains principles devourabls or 


unfavourable to the coustitution.” — After having read their petition, 


we must say that we can find nothing in it to justify these remarks. 
If indeed any fallacy exists, it is in the manner in which the substance 
of their petition is here represented. It does not intimate that ‘every 
member of the community has an ungualifed claim to power,’ but 
correctly asserts that, under existity laws, ‘no merit can enablethem 
[the Catholics] to profit of their country’s favour ;’ and that, ¢ while 
they bear their full share of the general contribution to the wants of 
the state, they are denied even @ hope of participating in its advan- 
tages.’ Can this representation of their case be made by any fair 
construction of words to imply ‘an unqualified claim to power ? 
When the Bishop afterward quotes this passage from their petition, 
his remark on it is as follows: ‘ The Catholics seem here to proceed 
on the idea, that pecuniary payment towards public supplies and retri- 
bution lucrative to the individuals paying, are terms correlative, and 


should be reciprocal :’ but here, again, we conceive that he misre- 


presents them, and then argues on his own misrepresentation. The 
Catholics never could mean to assert that ‘ every person paying to the 
‘state must receive a lucrative retribution ;? but only, to use their own 
words, that, as they contribute equally with others, they should not be 
denied the hope “| participating with others. | 


In exact. unison with another learned prelate who has published 


a charge on the same subject, Dr. H. maintains that ¢ exclusion from 


power, | 
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power, on a religious account, is not religious persecution,’ and lays 
down this singular position that ‘exclusion from power leaves all | 
ns free to follow their own opinions.’ Let us reverse the two 
members of this short sentence, and then we shall obtain an idea of 
the kind of freedom here intended. All persons are free to follow 
their own opinions: but if, in certain cases, they do follow their 
Jena: they shall be excluded from all political power: that is to say, 
all may think as they like, but, if they dare to assert this right, they, in 
civil matters, shall pay dearly for it. We will honestly, own that we 
reat expected such a picture of religious liberty from a Protestant 
ishop. 

en Dr..H. endeavours to expose the bigotry of the Catholics, 

and the absurdity of their ritual, he shews that the Protestants have 
ngthing to fear from the Catholics on the ground of reason and Scrip. 
ture ; and in course it will be inferred, in the face of his own argument, 


that their claims may be admitted with safety to the Protestant cause, .. 


Art. 27. A Protestant Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Lord 
Somers, Baron of Evesham. By George Isaac Huntingford, 
D.D. F.R.S., Bishop of Gloucester. 8vo. pp. 179. 58. 
Cadell and Davies. 1813. 

A more able protest against the present claims of the Catholics 
has not been offered to the public, than is contained in this letter. 
Bp. Huntingford feels himself impelled, by a sense of honour and 
duty, to notice in a public manner the contents of Lord Somers’s 
Speech; (see Art. 21. in this Review) and, with all the address of 
a consummate advocate, he comments on almost every paragraph of it. 
Ardent zeal for the interests of our Establish¢d Church may be ex- 

ected in one of its most distinguished dignitaries ; and that spirit is 
to be applauded which prompts him to bring forwards all the energies 
of a commanding eloquence in the defence of all its privileges. Pos- 
sibly, however, this R. R. politician will be found in many parts 


"more ingenious than convincing, more adroit in reply than solid, 


more keen in catching at words than attentive to the exact representa- 
tion of the question. Like Mr. Burke, he knows how to avail him- 
self of the use of metaphors and comparisons if helping out the weak 
part of an argument, and he conjures up the demon of alarm to shake 
those resolves which sound policy seems to sanction. 

In one respect, and perhaps only one, the Catholics will feel the 
weight of this remonstrance, we mean the connection of their church 
with the See of Rome; and we wish that this difficulty could be 
@bviated more completely than, at present, it is likely to be. Dr.H. 
contends against the, x % in favour of the Catholics set up by 
Lord Somers, that, though ‘there be now no “ Popish Pretender,”’ 


“no ‘pretender to sovereignty in temporalities, a pretender to so- 


vereignty in spiritualities there unquestidnably is,’ viz. the Pope ; 
and that; ‘as no foreign person or state can be allowed by the consti- 


tition ‘to exercise any “jurisdiction, power, or authority, ecclesi- 
astical or spiritual, within this realm,”’ therefore, unless the Pope can 
be detached from the Catholic Church of England and Ireland, ‘the 
members of its communion cannot be consistently or safely adrhitted 
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to all the privileges of the Constitution. In as much as the anathema 
ef the spiritual head of the church is likely to operate more forcibly 
than the legal command of the temporal sovereign, it is argued 
that, by the acknowlegement of the Pope’s supremacy even in spiri- 
tuals, ‘ a power is set up superior to the state ;? which, under certain 
sircumstances, and in periods the most critical, may operate against 
it. By appeals to Rome, or to the Pope of Rome, let his residence 
be wherever it may, Rome becomes the Delphos, and the Pope is the 
Pythian Oracle of the Catholic world ; and civil rulers must_be more 
er less subject to this supposed divinity. 

Excepting this argument, the other objections of Bishop Hunting. 
ford may, we think, be satisfactorily obviated. He contends that the 
measure of admitting the Catholics into the legislature cannot be 
proved not to be dangerous, because it is a8 yet untried ; that we ought 
to consult * Historical experience ; that they have no natural right 
to be our legislators ; that the Church of England amalgamates more 
completely with our civil government than the Church of Rome cau 
do ;’ that ‘ this Church concedes not one tenet or usage with a view to 
establish a religious union between us *;’ and that we shall have less 
security for our religious freedom when the power of legislating is 
delegated to Catholics: but in all this we perceive little that fairly 
bears on the question. If, as the R. R. writer asserts, the measure 
in contemplation was calculated for the ascendancy of Catholics, in 
even a part of the British empire, so as to create danger, reasons would 
exist for opposition to it: but the small proportion of the Catholic tothe 
Protestant population in general, and the trifling proportion of Catho- 
lic to Protestant members in the two Houses, must preclude all fear of 
Catholic ascendancy. When the Bishop quotes passages out of the 
Liturgy and Articles, representing it to be the duty of true Churchmen 
to resist the Catholic claims, he intimates that, by consenting to allow 
the Catholics an equality of civil privileges with the Protestants, we 
‘recommend Catholicism to national approbation.’ How:can the 
permission to enjoy civil privileges be construed into the approbation 
ef religious tenets ? | 

Iu reply to Lord Somers’s representation of ** the fears, apprehen- 
sions, and horrors,’’ conjured uP by the opposers of the Catholic 
claims, as ‘being ‘* the shadow of a shade,”” Dr. H. remarks: 

‘ We have our fears most emo but they are of a description 
not quite so evanescent, and proceed from a cause not quite-so unsub- 
stantial, as you seem to imagine. Our’fears are, lest by a: vote, in- 


“discreet according to our views of the subject in all its branches, and 


bearings, we should do wrong; wrong to-the Constitution, to the 
British empire, to the Protestants of England, to the Protestants of 
Treland ; wrong in the sight of man ; wrong to the purity of Chris- 
tian religion ; wrong’before God! ‘These are fears, which inspire 
political courage.’ 

a a nna 
* This objection comes with anill grace from a‘ bishop, who, while 
he invites to union, does not offer to concede ene tenet of his Church 

in favour of general Protestantism. 
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The remarks of Dr. H. on the disqualifications introduced by 
civil society are ingenious :— but, let it be granted that ‘gravitation and 
attraction do not operate more generally or necessarily in the frame 
of the universe, than disqualification does and must opcrate in the ar- 
rangements of civil society:?—what then ? Shall we unnecessaril 
and injuriously multiply disqualifications? If ¢ it be the duty of a. 
citizen to sacrifice private to public good,’ shall the state wantonly 
sacrifice the rights of the citizen? We think that Dr. H. is not 
correct when he states that ¢ disqualification on account of property 
has more grievance in it than disqualification on account of religion.’ 


- One conveys a reflection which the other does not include. By for. 
‘ tunate industry, a man will remove the disqualification arising from 


insufficient property : but no effort can remove the stigma of a pro- 
scribed religion. ., 

We expected. a long section on the Test-Act, but the Bishop dis- 
misses it inthree pages. He regards it as nearly a dead letter ; yet 
he would retain it. His language here ought to be quoted ; | 

¢ Youwill perhaps ask, ‘Why is not the ‘T'est-Act repealed ?”? That 


- question shall be met by others. When the morning has brought 
i» back clear light, do you throw away the locks of your doors, and 


bars of your gates? When the flood has subsided, do you remove 
your sea-banks ? When peace is proclaimed, does the nation break 


‘ up all its shipping? Virtually however the Test Act is repealed 


every year, before the clwse of each parliamentary session, by the Bill 
of Indemnity. What, in effect, do our legislators say by that bill ? 
They say this ; “ Our object, in still retaining the Test Act, is not 
that it shall injure any one; but that it shall continue, as hereto- 
fore, to secure the Protestant Establishment, civil and religious, 
from possible contingencies. You, Gentlemen Dissenters, have 
neither by your conduct nor by your principles evinced any thing in- 
compatible with the security proposed; and therefore we shall pro- 
vide, that although the ‘est Act is not abrogated, yet it shall not in- 
jure you.”” ’ 

What effect this conciliatory language will have on Dissenters, time 
will shew. To be contented to enjoy civil rights by connivance is.a 
dastardly state of mind. 7 

In the vindication of Protestantism, the Bishop seems to assume it 
as a mattef of necessity, that we must employ other means than those 
which truth heiteantels requires. ‘ We must,’ says he, ¢ stand firm 
to Protestantism, andsupport it by all the arguments which truth and 
fair reasoning will warrant; and by ail the exertions which Jaw and 
charity will authorise.’ We have no objection to the exertions of 
charity: but why should Protestantism be fortified by penal and dis- 
Gdibying statutes? The argument in favour of Protestantism is 
not im the least impaired by a readiness to admit Catholics to’ an 
equality of civil privileges with their Protestant fellow-subjects. In 
truth, if the reasons for Protestantism be more urgent and convincing 
than any that can be urged in support of the Romish church, a 
friendly intercourse established between the members of the two 
churches may mdre effectually tend to diminish the number of Catho- 
lics in the United Kingdom, than any measures of political exclusion. 


Art. 
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Art. 28. na Essay on the Merits of Catholic Emancipation, in the 
Form of a Speech, feigned to have been pronounced in the House 
of Lords. Written, pro bono publico, by Sir James Foulia, Bart. 
8vo. 38- Longman and Co. 

‘I wish him [Bonaparte] at the Devil,’ says Sir James:. but 
what have Bonaparte and his ‘ Satanical transactions’ on the Continent 
to do with an inquiry into the merits of Catholic-emancipation ; and 
what could induce the worthy Baronet, when penning this essay in 
his closet, to feign himself a member of the House of Peers? A 
speech affords a latitude of digression ; and, by the help of this con- 


_ yenient privilege, more than sixty pages are filled, when six would 
.# have contained all the matter which bears immediately on the: pro- 


posed subject of debate. The principles which directly apply to 
the question are, in oursopinion, consonant with sound policy; and 
their effect would have been more forcible, had they been unmixed with 
extraneous matter. It is well observed that ¢ religion is a spiritual 
freehold, held, by every mdividual, immediately of God, totally in- 
dependent of any civil power whatever ;’ and that ¢ crime, we | not 
religious tenets, is the only cause that can justify exclusion from civil 
and political rights.” An abolition of all test-laws is required ; and, 
in opposition to some episcopal politicians, Sir James declares it to be 
‘ persecution, in the strictest sense of the term, to deprive men of their 
civil and political rights, on account of their religious tenets.? He 
scouts the idea of the Catholics being able, after emancipation, to ob- 
tain an ascendancy in the Houses of Parliament; and he tells us, as the 
result of experience, obtained from long residence in the sister-island, 
that, if we ‘ remove oppression, we have nothing to fear from am. 
bition in Ireland.’ In order to consolidate the strength of the em- 
pire for general defence, he calls on us ‘to remove every seed of heart 
burning and discontent ;’ and as a case in point, he instances the Swiss 
confederation, which, ‘ while it existed, was an incontrovertible 
practical evidence, that a coalition of Protestant and Catholic councils 
does no injury to that state, where a mutual and common interest 


unites them to each other.’ Mo “+. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 29. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, First 
“Lord of the Treasury, &c. &c. &c., on the State of the Nation, 
at the Opening of the First Session of the Eleventh Parliament of 
George III. Syo. pp.73. 3s. 6d. Chapple. 1813. 

From this title, the reader may be led to expect a general view of 
politics, but he will find little else than a furious attack on the Ca- 
tholics; whose present views are reprobated in the most unqualified 
terms. Harsh and (judging from one instance, we may add,) un- 
founded accusations are substituted for dispassionate argument. So 
far is this letter-writer from granting the claims, that he roundly pro- 
nounces their * admission to be incompatible with the very existence of 
civil society ;? —the Irish Catholics are represented as having ¢ an 
inherent enmity to the British nation, and an invincible love « of 


 treasons, stratagems, and spoils ;”” ’—and the whole body, throughout 
the United Kingdom, arecharged with using every mean and underhand. 
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‘art to promote the successof theirmeasures. Among other imputations, 
- the Catholics are accused not only ‘ of corrupting the members 
- of the legislature, but of possessing themselves of all public journals 


and periodical publications ;’ and the writer adds, in a note, ‘ We 


believe there is not a sing/e editor of a newspaper, magazine, or review, 


awhose virtue has not been put to the test.’ We can on our honour 


declare that our ¢ virtue’ has not in any way been assailed, and we are 


- persuaded that the editors of other periodical works can make the 
- game avowal:;: but, as a liberal view of the case of the Catholics has 
: been exhibited in most journals of character and respectability, it is 
- an artful trick to throw over their general and manly argument a 


deep tinge of jealous suspicion, Mo ¥. 





CoRKESPONDENCE, 
In stating our opinion on the subject of impressing, we gave 


* those sentiments which we had maturely formed, and which we see 
_ no reason for altering. A ‘ Constant Reader’ must therefore excuse 


us from entering into the discussion with him, and also from the 


‘ Jabour of consulting catalogues, indexes, &c, in order to answer 


his query respecting publications on this question. 
Of Mr. Forster’s papers, relative to the same matter, we do not 


gee that we can make any use. 





The letter of Veritas is received: but we can only say, in answer 


- to it, that we must leave the writer to differ with us, if his view of 


the subject be incompatible with ours. We thought that our inter- 
pretation was right, when we offered it, and we think so still. 





We fear that we shall not accord with the author of the tract 
relative to Swedenborg, but we have not yet had time to peruse it. 





J. G. demurs to our criticism (in the last Review, p. 218.) of the 
orthography flower instead of four, when speaking of the substance 
which we use for bread. It may suffice to remark that, though the 
wy in this ward, was employed by qld writers, the other mode has long 


.. been the sanctioned way of spelling it, and is more desirable for the 


sake of distinction from a similar word with a different meaning. 





W.. remarks on a variation between the price which we put down 
in giving the title of a pamphlet some time ago, and that which he 


: ‘pas for the. publication when he bought it. This may sometimes 


ppen, and we have difficulty in obtaining the prices of many books - 


which we report.. If publishers would print the price of every work 


4 


Srirs, PP, B12, 3/4; 


on the title-page, the community would be benefited, and we sheuld 
be saved considerable trouble. : 


oo In our last Number, p. 170. 1.13. for ‘ sanuerunt,’ r. sonues 
runt. —P. 210. 1. 16. a note was omitted after “ Atrides’ brethren ;”” 
viz,“ What is meant by these words ?”’?—P. 223. 1. 20. for ‘ know- 





.» Jege and the improvement,’ r. she knowlege and improvement. 





